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Williamstown "*#41 
ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH_ 
45 OU HAVE HERE,” said Baron von Maltzan, German Ambassador in 


| Washington, as he walked across the green under the lovely elms one pleasant 
afternoon in Williamstown, ‘‘a real league of nations which may prove more 
effective than the League of Nations has sometimes been. This morning I sat between | 
an Italian and an Englishman, and opposite a Frenchman and a Japanese. It was a 
fine experience.” fg | 
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_. The Ambassador referred to an open conference on American foreign policy in 
Stetson Hall, conducted by Prof. George H. Blakeslee, who had come directly to the 

Institute of Politics from a conference on Pacific problems in Honolulu. Three hun- 
dred attentive people filled the place. Professor Blakeslee spoke vividly of his experi- 
ence with the distinguished Asiatic scholars and statesmen in Hawaii. To a Japanese 
there he had remarked that “‘the great problem of the Pacific, after all, is China’; 
to which the other replied, ““You are mistaken, Sir; the great problem in the Pacific 
is the United States.” It was urbane but it was also emphatic, and it had an instan- 
taneous effect upon the American scholar and historian. He felt that the long journey 
was not in vain. To see ourselves as others see us! 
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_ That is exactly what happens to the representatives not only of nations but of 
schools of thought, in this academy of world relations. If'a man comes to Williams- 
town with his own particular and partial doctrine on any conceivable subject in the 
cosmic order, be it political, racial, military, economic, or ethical, he will find ready 
and candid opposition from worthy forensic foes; and what is more, he will find in 
the Institute as a whole an imponderable and powerful push toward a rounded and 
complete evaluation of a given subject which is simply irresistible. A partisan becomes 
pathetic in such an atmosphere. To see things whole, and to bring peace to the world, 
—these, I am sure, are the two dominant facts and factors in Williamstown. 
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[From an article in this issue.] 
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BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 3, 1925 


Beyond the Stomach-question 


ISE MEN do not speak of a “labor” problem. 
That is bookish, inhuman. The struggle of 
the multitude of toilers has gone too far toward 
the attainment of their desires mentally to pen them 
in a separate social corral and deal with them as 
curious industrial specimens under the statistical 
eye of economic experts. They are living souls. 
Besides, these human kin (who are also ourselves) 
will not stand for any more patronizing. Why, 
they justly ask, is there never any talk about the 
“capital” problem? They say the thing is ridicu- 
lous. “Treat us as human beings. We are not in- 
sensate objects of curiosity or concern.” They 
have rights. They are not going to cease their ef- 
forts to get what they consider their own until 
they get them! They see an unjust and paternalis- 
tic system all over an alleged democracy. In any 
business, one man has the despotic word as to what 
they shall receive, or whether or not they shall be 
fired. That is wrong. 
It is remarkable men are so docile. They have 
a right to a say about the terms in the earning of 
the bread by the sweat of their brow. The system 
is bad. The workers are not hateful of any indi- 
viduals. They complain against an order which is 
cruelly wrong. It has been here a long time. The 
cry that goes up from the mass of honest and in- 
dustrious men and women who get wages is at bot- 
tom a protest against the indignity to their sup- 
posedly free persons rather than against the 
amount of the pay or the hours of work. They 
care very little for welfare from overlordly em- 
ployers. That is not even a sop to them, ungrate- 
ful though it seem to say so. The employer, as 
Prof. Francis G. Peabody says, thinks he is deal- 
ing with an economic problem, when what he is 
really meeting is “the restless and sometimes vol- 
canie activity of new desires, hopes, and dreams,” 
858 


No longer an “unawakened, toiling mass,” but 
with “ideals of liberty and self-direction possess- 
ing their minds,” the workers in many parts have 
already solved the “stomach-question,”’ and are set 
upon the solution of the social question. The strife 
we see all about us is not “the sign of a social de- 


“cadence, but rather the sign of a social renaissance.” 


Admirably said. The simple test of even the most 
involved industrial difficulty is to make human and 
spiritual values supreme. In this business the 
church has almost exclusively the greatest oppor- 
tunity and power in the world. The church can- 
not work out the economic problems, but it can 
and must see to it that the economic engineers are 
guided by the quickened “conscience of the modern 
world.” 


Appreciating the Institute 


JALSEWHERE in this issue is the story of Wil- 
liamstown. The Institute of Politics closed 
its fifth annual session August 21. One who has 
been affiliated with this summer seminar of world 
affairs during most of its existence is able to say 
that this year marked a great advance in its proc- 
ess of finding itself. The Institute is not a series 
of lectures. It is a place of study. There are 
lectures and public audiences, it is true, but the 
real thing is work, under round table and con- 
ference leaders. 

Masters in their special fields come from dis- 
tinguished offices in universities and public life. 
They require production and not acquisition only 
on the part of the members. They also call upon 
the lecturers to contribute to the several subjects 
under study. Altogether, it is a month of con- 
centrated work, morning to evening. The result is 
a body of knowledge and opinion which only the 
reflection of subsequent months can fully bring to 
fruition. 

No resolutions are passed, no actions are taken, — 
only facts and ideas are presented and considered, 
and resolved into something like a unity of under- 
standing of the whole world as it now is and as it — 
ought to be. Then the members go home and tell 


- what they have heard. Compared to books, the 


Institute is a living library of men who carry 
under their hats wisdom and in their hearts a de- 
sire to serve their time. It is inspiriting beyond | 
words day after day to listen to these intellectual 
leaders of our own and other countries, for always 
the climactic note is spiritual—only that which 
is out of a good heart can save and advance the 
world. The facts and a push—that is the spirit 
of the place. 

Again THE REGISTER expresses its earnest desire 
that ministers go to Williamstown. They would 
help and be helped. Their sermons would increase 
in power. And if we may suggest it, we should 
like to see the soul of the Institute express itself 
in voluntary morning chapel. A simple, catholic 
religious service before the work begins would be 
a token of the common desire of the members to 
be ministers of light and leading. They would go 
about their labors with an elevation of spirit and 
an understanding of each one’s interest in the 
other that can be realized by worship as in no 
other way. At present the community of interest 
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is growing. It is patent where people are special- 


ways are authoritarian. All its people are obe- 


ists of a high order the unity of all of them is a dient absolutely to its commands and laws. 


necessary condition for due appreciation of the 
great variety of subjects as one body of knowledge. 
The religious factor would unify the Institute in 
its work of enlightenment. Let us have chapel! 


~ The Woman’s Vow 


i Bs SEEMS TO US the reason has yet to be given 
for eliminating the word “obey” in the vow of 
the woman from the marriage service in the Epis- 
copal Church. The question will be determined 
at the triennial general conference in New Orleans 
next month. That reason is: Obey is not a Chris- 
tian word. Obey is a pre-Christian word. Mar- 
riage is one of the institutions which comes last 
to disown its suitability, indeed, its spiritual in- 
tegrity. In other fields of religious doctrine and 
conduct it is well understood that obedience is 
not, and in the nature of the case cannot be, a 
permanent or. truly Christian idea. Democracy 
itself is the corporate expression of revolt from the 
error. The idea which differentiates our religion 
and our life from that which preceded it, namely, 
the Mosaic, is the idea of love, with its concomitant 
of brotherhood and equality. The old order 
thundered its requirement of obedience. The new 
order comes with its proffer of service. That 
elder law presupposes, of course, the right and 
duty of a superior to impose his will and authority 
upon an inferior. That went when Jesus came. 
He knew no superiors, inferiors, only men. 

Those who call themselves Christians do not 
know how profoundly they violate the whole spirit 
of Jesus when they try to continue a dead idea. He 
came with no commands and no assumptions of 
control. He came as a brother. He came to 
serve. He made membership in the Kingdom of 
God conditional upon service, which is love in ac- 
tion. That was the outward expression of the 
inward belief in God who made us all of one being. 
The theory that woman is man’s inferior has de- 
creasingly ruled the world in the face of the his- 
toric fact established by Jesus. Any son of man 
knows the mother is almost invariably the greater 
power in the life of the family. Her words of 
marriage are like the man’s. To speak of a house- 
hold as a corporation, as one bishop does, is legal- 
istic. The family is a spiritual community in 
which there is no higher or lower, but all are one 
in love. The children are directed in their way, 
it is true, but their obedience is not constrained in 
any good home; it is exercised that they may the 
more promptly and thoroughly learn by the guid- 
ing love of their parents to come to self-reliance and 
co-operation in the life of the home. 

This doctrine is not high-flown idealism. It is 
the simple fact to be seen in any well-regulated 
family. Most of the churches implicitly recognize 
their unchristian practice in the marriage service, 
and are changing it. Our friends of the Episcopal 
communion will, we are sure, follow their example. 
In the Roman Catholic Church, “obey” will con- 
tinue, because that body is a hierarchy and all its 


A Friend’s Criticism 


MONG our cotemporaries, the Churchman 
pleases us most, and heartens us, too, because 
it carries on the battle of churchly liberation’ with 
a degree of heroism and esprit not surpassed in 
religious journalism. Our feeling for its Editor 
is warm to a degree. He keeps one of the ten 
commandments we wrote not for others, like most 
commandments, but for our own soul’s sake; 
namely, “Like people as much as you like ideas.” 
In other words, he is a human being who could not 
possibly become a fanatic. His labors are not in 
vain in the Lord. Saying so much, we want to 
clear away an impression of our friend’s, -who has 
written with great kindness that we believe “there 
are no liberals in any communion outside the 
Unitarian Church.” 

We can see how our zeal may have made us 
seem more eloquent than precise. But the fact 
is we never said such a thing, and we do not believe 
such a thing. We do say the “free churches” are 
the only organized liberals; but Unitarian 
churches are not the only free churches. That 
term includes Universalists, a large number of 
independent congregations, many Baptist and 
Congregational churches, community and union 
churches, and reformed Jewish bodies. Tur 
REGISTER voices the common aspirations and con- 
victions of all these free bodies. By “free” we 
mean “not bound by the authority of any creedal 
standard.” 

Now all the other churches, and certainly the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, are committed, in 
canon law and by formal vow, to beliefs which 
they cannot repudiate without pain of excommuni- 
cation. There are many such beliefs that are 
simply impossible, even abhorrent, to intelligent 
persons in these churches who nevertheless have 
“signed up” to them. They are in a strait, and we 
have the most earnest sympathy for them. 

We never blame “evangelical liberals” except 
when in certain glaring instances they use grandil- 
oquent language to convey the false idea that they 
are breaking with their creedal bondage. We 
mean those persons, who, once you get down to a 
close examination of their language, keep safely 
within the law. Let them all press on for free- 
dom. They are liberal in spirit; but the full re- 
quirement is that they be liberal also in word and 


in deed. 
He is Right 


“Y HAVE a ministerial friend with a very electric 
personality,” writes a layman in the Christian 
World. “He was speaking to me about a sermon 
he had just preached. He told me that twice in the 
course of that sermon he Jost his congregation. He 
knew it by the shifting of a body here, the turn of 
a head there. ‘It was like a defective electrical 
contact, a hit-and-miss feeling which every 
preacher knows.’ Is my friend right? Does every 
preacher know? I have often wondered.” 


Mr. Herring Went Over to Macedonia 


What he found there suggests Dante’s “Inferno” 


Soria, July 23. 


WO AMERICANS have returned to 

this city after an absence of three 
days during which, on the borderland be- 
tween Bulgarian and Jugoslavian and 
Greek Macedonia, they saw pictures of 
human misery which recall the action 
of Dante’s “Inferno.” The two Ameri- 
eans are Hubert C. Herring, secretary of 
Social Service in the Congregational 
Churches, and Mrs; Rheta Childe Dorr, 
a New York writer who is making a sur- 
vey of conditions in the Near East for 
a group of magazines. 

The area that they went to was the 
corner of Macedonia given by the powers 
to Bulgaria to have and to hold. At the 
extreme southern corner of this area is 
the town of Petritch, and further north 
is the village of Bansko, where several 
years ago the writer first saw the light 
of day.* 

At Bansko, they found a large number 
of Macedonian families from Jugoslavia 
and Greece, who in the course of the 
years had been more or less settled—that 
is to say, they had raised several wheat 
crops or had flocks of sheep and goats. 

In Petritch, which is only about seven, 
or nine miles from the border, the refu- 
gees from both Jugloslavia and Greece 
were newly arrived—that is to say arrived 
several months or years ago. 

Mrs. Dorr, as the more sensitive of 
the two, was in tears most of the time 
the two Americans stayed in Petritch. 
She had never conceived conditions of 
human life that were so disheartening and 
appalling. 

“There was no sanitation,” explained 
Mr. Herring to the writer. “There were 
the refugees, herded together, two or three 
families in a small room. I can’t under- 
stand for the life of me how they were 
able to live under such conditions. The 
food supply was practically nonexistent.” 

Here a bit of the work of the League 
of Nations fell under the observation of 
the two Americans. 


UNDER THE SCHEME approved by 
the League of Nations, these native Bul- 
garians in Macedonia had made room 
in their homes, their fields, and their 
huts for Greek refugees from Asia Minor 
settled in Macedonia under the auspices 
of the League of Nations. Theoretically, 
these refugees were required to receive a 
reasonable compensation for the homes 
which they had occupied for generations 
or for centuries. But the arrangement 
with the League of Nations for the com- 
pensation had proved deceptive. They had 
been paid, not in cash, but in bonds of 
the Greek government, which mature in 
twelve years, and which find few takers 
even among the Greeks. Therefore, when 
these Macedonians arrived across the 


*Mr. Tonjoroff came to America as a boy 
and prepared for his career as journalist in 
Phillips Exeter Academy and Harvard College. 
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border to Petritch, they had no resources 
whatsoever, except these Greek govern- 
ment bonds—that is to say, they were 
penniless. 

“With clothes, food, and supplies of 
every kind,” said Mr. Herring, “they were 
scantily furnished. The original village 
of Petritch had held a population of per- 
haps twenty thousand. It was now popu- 
lated by 80,000 newcomers from Jugo- 
slavia and Greek Macedonia. As you 


Keystone Photograph 


AN EVOLUTIONIST’S REJOINDER _ 


Prof. Henry Fox, biologist, was dropped from 
the faculty of Mercer University, Macon, Ga., 
for teaching evolution, and when he requested 
a member’s letter of transfer from the Tattnali 
Square Baptist Church in that city to another 
congregation in New Jersey, where he now re- 
sides, he was refused and told that his public 
utterances were not consistent with Baptist be- 
lief. Dr. Fox replied that he would withdraw 
if the Macon congregation would go on record 
as denying the right of an individual Baptist 
to be sole judge of the soundness of his doc- 
trinal views. In this stipulation he got to the 
core of the whole matter. How true to them- 
selves are the Baptists? Who decides what a 
Baptist must believe? 


may imagine, many of them lived, men, 
women, and children, in the merest huts, 
hastily thrown together and barely able 
to keep the weather out, summer and 
winter. 

“But miserable as they were, none of 
these people was disposed to regard with 
equanimity any idea that they return to 
their original home. 

“Let me give you an idea of the un- 
willingness of these people to return 
whence they trekked over the mountains. 
One old fellow was telling me that he un- 
derstood that we were a European com- 
mission come to send them home. 

“Please don’t send us home,’ pleaded 
the spokesman of several families. ‘Have 


us shot here, but don’t send us back to 
Jugoslavia. Life is bad enough here, but 
there it is insupportable. We would rather 
die—every man, woman, and child of us— 
than go back to Jugoslavia. Do you know 
what a dear thing the mother tongue is?’ 

“An old fellow who had, in the course 
of two years, acquired a field, was telling 
me what difficulties he encountered be- 
cause he had no live stock, specificall 
sheep. ~ 

““Along with the fields,’ he explained, 
‘we had sheep and cattle, too. Here we 
bave no sheep, and we find it difficult to 
run a farm without even a sheep.’ j 

“T asked him if a sheep could be bought 
here, and how much it would cost. His 
reply was that it would cost 500 leva. 

“All right,’ I said. ‘Here is 500 leva 
for you. This is the beginning of a flock 
of sheep.’ teas 

“He was unwilling to accept the money. 
I have seen the same objection to charity 
in a New England farmer. Eventually, 
however, he accepted the money in a 
shamefaced way. I turned away with the 
reflection that I had helped solve a prob- 
lem of life for a victim of international 
justice. 

“T haven’t any idea just how the ques- 
tion of the fate of the many thousands 
of refugees who have been ousted from 
their homes in Jugoslavia or Greece to 
make room for Greek refugees from Asia 
Minor is going to be solved eventually. 
These Bulgarians—or Jugoslavs, if we 
are to believe the Serbs,—have lived on 
the soil and fructified it for many gen- 
erations. They have always regarded the 
future as assured—an unyariable quan- 
tity, to-day the same as to-morrow, next 
year the same as this. 

“Now suddenly they are sent to seek 
their living in another country as emi- 
grants. The fact that that country is 
willing to receive them and make their 
problem its own, while Greece and Jugo- 
slavia are only keenly anxious to get rid 
of them, sufficiently shows to what stock 
they belong. 


“BULGARIA, however, is too heavily 
burdened with reparational expenses, 
occupational expenditures, and obliga- 
tions apart from the general reparations ~ 
payable to Jugoslavia and eventually to 
Roumania and Greece, to take on the 
new obligation without a worry. 

“All those who know anything about 
the situation in this part of the world are 
asking themselves, in these days of deci- 
sion: ‘Where is this thing to end?’ 

“Shall we have, after the Great War, 
groups of nations able to take care of 
themselves, or shall we have a congeries 
of races that are unable to pay the basic 
expenses of independent existence? 

“The Balkans are certainly the scene 
of one of the most tragic performances 
in the period immediately after the war. 
And Macedonia, as we have seen it around 
the edges, is the most tragic part of this 
area of tragedy.” ie 
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OU HAVE HERE,” said Baron yon 

Maltzan, German Ambassador in 
Washington, as he walked across the 
green under the lovely elms one pleasant 
afternoon in Williamstown, ‘“‘a real league 
of nations which may prove more effec- 
tive than the League of Nations has some- 
times been. This morning I sat between 
an Italian and an Englishman, and op- 
posite a Frenchman and a Japanese. It 
was a fine experience.” 

The Ambassador referred to an open 
conference on American foreign policy in 
Stetson Hall, conducted by Prof. George H. 
Blakeslee, who had come directly to the 
Institute of Politics from a conference on 
Pacific problems, in Honolulu. Three hun- 
dred attentive people filled the place. Pro- 
fessor Blakeslee spoke vividly of his 
experience with the distinguished Asiatic 
scholars and statesmen in Hawaii. To a 
Japanese there he had remarked that “the 
great problem of the Pacific, after all, 
is China”; to which the other replied, 
“You are mistaken, Sir; the great problem 


in the Pacific is the United States.” It 


Was urbane but it was also emphatic, 
and it had an instantaneous effect upon 
the American scholar and historian. He 
felt that the long journey was not in 
vain. ‘To see ourselves as others see us! 

That is exactly what happens to the 
representatives not only of nations but 
of schools of thought, in this academy of 
world relations. If a man comes to Wil- 
liamstown with his own particular and 
partial doctrine on any conceivable subject 
in the cosmic order, be it political, racial, 
military, economic, or ethical, he will find 
ready and candid opposition from worthy 
forensic foes; and what is more, he will 
find in the Institute as a whole an im- 
ponderable and powerful push toward a 
rounded and complete evalution of a given 
subject which is simply irresistible. <A 
partisan becomes pathetic in such an at- 
mosphere. To see things whole, and to 
bring peace to the world,—these, I am 
sure, are the two dominant facts and fac- 
tors in Williamstown. 

Five years the idea has been embodying 


itself, and I think every understanding - 


member who has been present at the 


- earlier sessions is fully persuaded that the 


soul of international relations is now 
suitably housed and permanently estab- 
lished as a great American institution. 
Among intelligent men and women, “Wil- 
liamstown” in a sense means more than 
“Washington.” It is not less patriotic, 
but in the nature of things it is more in- 
elusive, being not an official administra- 
tive routine safeguarding the interests of 
our nation, but rather a place set on a hill, 
where the watchword is, as President 
Harry <A. Garfield said, “Let there be 
light. ”. 

Light is universal, impartial, healing, 
and life-giving. It is the inmost charac- 
teristic of the Institute that it. seeks en- 
lightenment. That is all. Seekers of the 


2 light must be spiritual, and they must be 


one. Their country is the world. Count 
me of Italy, who lectured on Fascism 
is by all means a nationalist, was en- 
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thusiastic about it. “I think the Institute 
of Politics the most admirable institution 
in the world in its particular field,’ he 
said. “If similar institutions were es- 
tablished in European countries, probably 
much more would be accomplished toward 
the establishment of permanent peace.” 

It must have been obvious to the direc- 
tors of the Institute that it would grow 
into a place of real productive co-opera- 
tion. At any rate, a great change is notice- 
able. Those who win places in its mem- 
bership must now come prepared to con- 
tribute, and not merely to receive. People 
with acquisitive intellectual habits, for 
their own purposes, are plainly not 
wanted. I am sure of my facts, though 
I speak on my own authority. There 
were some disappointments this year, and 
in certain instances there was probably not 
perfect selection. But there is a clear basis 
of membership. Prof. Walter W. McLaren, 
secretary, said frankly, “The member- 
ship of the Institute has been recruited 
with a view to the fullest possible discus- 
sion of the questions raised by the pro- 
gram. As technical subjects can be most 
adequately discussed by technicians, there 
is in the membership this year a much 
larger percentage of specialists than in 
other years. In selecting members, em- 
phasis has been placed on ability to con- 
tribute to the discussion.” 

Including the lecturers and the confer- 
ence and round table leaders, there were 
about 275 persons enrolled in the Insti- 
tute. The members were restricted in 
each case to one round table, which con- 
sisted of an average of thirty persons. 
They were expected to do reading assigned 
by the leader. Many of them were re- 
quested to prepare papers on phases of 
their general subject. Discussion was en- 
couraged and stimulated in these study 
groups, and the indefatigable secretary in 
each one took careful notes to be worked 
over and incorporated in the proceedings 
of the Institute as a whole. The sessions 
differed markedly from preceding ones in 
that the Great War and its trail of prob- 
lems were largely left behind. There were 
in previous years elements of a dramatic 
and journalistic character which were 
lacking this year. But it was a better 
productive proposition in 1925. Questions 
of blame for the war and of injustices in 
the peace make great material for con- 
troversy and entertainment; but virtually 
all of it was put in the past this summer, 
and as Dr. McLaren said,— 

“The program is characterized by an in- 
terest in the possible sources of misunder- 
standing in the future. It canvasses the 
possibilities of enduring peace based upon 
the return of prosperity in Europe and 
upon international justice and good will. 
It asks such questions as ‘Will peace be 
interrupted by strife for mineral resources, 
by redundant population, or deficient food 
supplies? It further asks: ‘Is a World 
Court feasible and the administration of 
international justice possible?’ Likewise, 
the problems of certain sensitive areas— 
the Mediterranean area and the Latin- 
America area—are studied. The foreign 


Williamstown: Light on the World 


policies of the two great branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon family[American and Britain] 
come up for review.” 

There are three central features of the 
Institute: the public lectures, the open con- 
ferences, and the round tables. Of these 


. three, the round tables have become first 


in importance, in my opinion, because in 
them the work is done by the members. 
One is limited to a single subject, it is 
true, but each subject is made to bear 
upon the whole world problem. The min- 
eral supply, for instance, is tied up with 
the future relations of the nations; and 
so is the economic recovery of Europe, 
the problem of armament, and population 
as it affects food supply. Nothing is 
treated by itself. 

A fruitful feature of the round tables 
is the general interchange of the leaders. 
One day Prof. Charles K. Leith would 
come to speak on minerals to Prof. Edwin 
F. Gay’s table on economic recovery; and 
another day Prof. Arnold Toynbee would 
talk to Professor Hast’s table on popula- 
tion problems in the Mediterranean. Other 
specialists also came. Every meeting at 
each table there would be a contribution 
from a recognized expert who would not 
only bring his knowledge to enrich the 
table’s special subject, but also carry 
back to his own or another table the re- 
actions that he gained by his visit. There 
were eight round tables. Of course, the 
material mounted amazingly in the course 
of a month, and some of us felt as if 
our heads had been pounded by incessant 
facts into cerebral pulp. But we kept 
at it, taking notes in great earnest because 
we felt we were privileged in our member- 
ship only that we might in turn spread 
the light, each in our place. The Insti- 
tute gives one a well-contained sense of 
mission. The round table is the place of 
specialization for the fulfillment of that 
mission, each in his own calling. 

At the open conferences this year we 
spiritually circumnavigated the _ globe. 
Lionel Curtis was the conductor of the 
British Commonwealth, which in itself 
covers most of the earth, especially Asia 
and Africa, and Professor Blakeslee 
opened the batteries of praise and criti- 
cism on American foreign policy. With 
the aid of Col. and Mrs. Laurence Martin, 
both gifted cartographers, we could see 
the whole world on remarkable maps, 
many of them made during the month,— 
maps of great variety, each colored and 
marked according to the subject in hand; 
as, for example, natural resources, mem- 
bership or nonmembership in the League 
of Nations, racial groupings, militarized 
areas, and every conceivable basis of 
classification. Always the object was light. 

Perhaps the most animated and deter- 
mined discussion centered on China, and 
among a distinguished array of speakers 
Bishop Roots of Hankow made_ the 
strongest impression by his magnificent 
appeal to America and all the nations to 
treat China as our equal, and to serve 
her as an equal so that she may find her 
place among the nations. No more will 
China be exploited by the powers. That 
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The Christian Register 


The New Inquisition 


In the eyes of a “tall professor coming down out of the trees” 


A book review by 
CHARLES R. JOY 


There was an ape in days that were 
earlier, 
Centuries passed and his hair became 
curlier, 
Centuries more and his thumb gave a 
twist - 
- And he was a Man and a Positivist. 


IFTY YEARS AGO this parody was 

current. It reflected the materialistic, 
mechanistic interpretation of evolution 
that was the mental fashion of the day. 
That vogue has passed. Science is not 
so cocksure to-day as it was in 1875. It 
has less confidence in human reason. It 
is more aware of nature’s lurking sur- 
prises. Materialism and mechanism be- 
long to a former generation of issues. The 
rear guard of the advancing army is still 
cognizant of them; the vanguard has long 
lost sight of them. Mr. Bryan in his 
bitter attack upon them was the “grave- 
digger of fossil controversies.” 

Mr. Bryan’s chief opponent in the ranks 
of the scientists has been Prof. Henry 
Fairfield Osborn, of Columbia. During 
the past three years the great Commoner 
and Professor Osborn, the “tall professor 
coming down out of the trees,’ as Mr. 
Bryan called him, met in the arena of re- 
ligion and science a number of times. Pro- 
fessor Osborn had little hope of stilling the 
resounding eloquence of Bryan, but he re- 
garded Bryan not as an individual but 
as a type; and in exposing the weakness 
and the ignorance of Bryan’s contentions 
he hoped to influence, and, perchance, con- 
yert some of his multitude of followers. 

Bryan:is now dead, dead at the mo- 
ment of victory in the last tournament 
where he jousted in so unhallowed a cause. 
But his followers remain, millions of them, 
faithful to the reactionary principles 
which he typified. Professor Osborn’s work 
in the interest, not simply of science but 
also of true religion, must still go on. 

The recent book* in which Professor 
Osborn has set forth in popular phrase the 
attitude of the creative evolutionist, was 
published in the midst of the now famous 
Dayton trial. It is dedicated to “John 
Thomas Scopes, courageous teacher, who 
elected to face squarely the issue, that 
the youth of the State of Tennessee should 
be freely taught the truths of nature and 
the fact that these truths are consistent 
with the highest ideals of religion and 
conduct.” Professor Osborn was heartily 
in favor of the Dayton case, but to his 
mind Scopes was the real plaintiff and 
William Jennings Bryan the man on trial. 
He hoped that the verdict would liberate 
both Scopes and truth, that the facts of 
nature as distinguished from the transi- 
tory opinions of either scientist or the- 
ologian might be freely taught to the 
youth of the land. 

For to Professor Osborn evolution is a 


*THE HaRTH SPEAKS TO BRYAN. By Henry 


Fairfield Osborn. New York: Charl Y " 
Sem Sino Charles Scribner's 


truth of nature which has long since 
ceased to be a theory. It is as well and 
as soundly established as the everlasting 
hills. It is based not on guesswork or 
speculation but upon irrefutable testimony 
found in the earth, the caves, and the 
fossils. These witnesses from the past 
demonstrate two unexpected truths: first, 
that “man has not descended from any 
known kind of monkey or ape, fossil or 
recent”; second, that “man has a long, 
independent, superior line of ascent of his 
own.” “The Neanderthal hunters of 100,- 
000 years ago and the Cro-Magnon artists 
of 30,000 years ago are not guesswork or 
the fabric of scientific imagination; they 
are realities, men like ourselves, the older 
one a much lower race—a veritable miss- 
ing link—the other a higher race with all 
powers equal to our own.” , 

Professor Osborn simply suggests, there- 
fore, that the anti-evolutionists follow the 
old injunction: “Speak to the earth, and 
it shall teach thee.” Mr. Bryan would 
have chosen another way to create man, 
but the fact is that God created him 
through evolution. Professor Osborn says: 
“Evolution in 1863 rested on the indirect 
or circumstantial evidence presented by 
Darwin, while in 1922 it is the most 
firmly established truth in the natural 
universe.” 

In 1923, thirty-five prominent Ameri- 
cans, including fifteen eminent scientists, 
issued a statement upon the relations of 
science and religion. Its concluding sen- 
tence reads: “It is a sublime conception 
of God which is furnished by science, and 
one wholly consonant with the highest 
ideals of religion, when it represents Him 
as revealing Himself through inbreathing 
of life into its constituent matter, culmi- 
nating in man with his spiritual nature 
and all his Godlike powers.” Professor 
Osborn was one of the signatories. The 
statement represents still his abiding con- 
viction. He sees no conflict between true 
science and true religion. He is sure that 
purpose pervades all nature, from nebula 
to man. 

Yet Professor Osborn, in attacking re- 
ligious obscurantism, is somewhat of a 
fundamentalist himself. He contrasts 
Bryan’s conviction, that the Bible was the 
infallible source of natural as well as 
spiritual knowledge, with his own convic- 
tion that the Bible is the infallible source 
of spiritual and moral knowledge. One 
impossible inerrancy has taken the place 
of another. For the Bible is no whit more 
infallible morally and spiritually than it 
is scientifically. Of course, for those who 
cling to a religion of authority, it is easier 
to shift from one infallibility to another 
than it is to shift from authority to free- 
dom. Some of Mr. Bryan’s followers may 
be induced to take this half-step when 
the full step would frighten them. Never- 
theless, Mr. Osborn’s position is a com- 
promise with truth. It is quite evident 
that Mr. Osborn is a better biologist than 
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he is moralist or theologian. It seems 
hardly credible that the enlightened scien- 
tist can read intelligently either Old or 
New Testament and still maintain the 
moral and spiritual inerrancy of the Scrip- 
tures. Mr. Osborn in attempting to lead 
Mr. Bryan’s followers away from anti- 
evolutionism and fundamentalism is in- 
ducing them to flee over quicksands that 
will sooner or later swallow them. There 
is no way of escape in this direction. 

Indeed, J. B. S. Haldane, in his ex- 
traordinarily daring predictions, has set 
forth the fundamental conviction of the 
free and progressive religion. “The time 
has gone by,” he says in Dedalus, “when 
a Huxley could believe that while science 
might indeed remold traditional myth- 
ology, traditional morals were impregnable 
and sacrosanct to it. We must learn not 
to take traditional morals too seriously.” 
Mr. Haldane goes on to state that while 
Christianity has the most flexible morals 
of any religion, nevertheless every Chris- 
tian church has tried to impose a code 
of morals of some kind for which it has 
claimed divine sanction. ‘There does not 
seem to be any particular reason why a 
religion should not arise with an ethic as 
fluid as Hindu mythology, but it has not 
yet arisen.” And his final conclusion is 
that such a religion, frankly admitting 
that its mythology and morals are both 
provisional, is the only religion that would 
satisfy the scientific mind. 

The failure to recognize the imperfec- 
tions in Biblical codes of morality, and 
the failure to recognize that a fixed ethie 
has no place in dynamic religion, are the 
only weaknesses in this admirable book. 
The central, majestic conviction of the 
book remains unshaken. Pleni sunt coeli 
et terra gloria tua. Not man alone, but 
all nature thrills with ineffable glory. 
God manifests his power everywhere. To 
link man by indissoluble bonds with this 
divine universe is to enhance the splendor 
of his being. Evolution is the chief sci- 
entific corroboration of the religious faith 
of mankind. . 


September Sky 
FRANCES J. DELANO 


-To-day, although I tried to work, 


The sky kept calling me. 
It led me out an old worn road, 
Adream with mystery. 


The goldenrod and joe-pye weed 
Forgot to heed my call; 

Something in that great realm of blue 
Had my old friends in a thrall. 


The gracious trees responded not, 
Nor passed a word with me. 

I climbed a hill and waited there 
The sky for company. 


“Thou coverest thyself with light,” 
The words came home to me; 

While far across the fields there fell 
A wondrous radiancy. 


The farmer down below the hill 
Did up his chores, nor saw 

How that great dome above his head 
Held all his fields in awe. 


A still, small voice from meadow n 
Now softly closed the day. : 
I tiptoed down lest I should start 
A stone upon the way. ; 


BRIGHTON, ENGLAND. 

HE CHURCHES in this country are 

much concerned about the shortage of 
candidates for the ministry. An Arch- 
bishops’ Committee has been inquiring 
into the case as it concerns the Anglican 
Church. The report reveals the fact that 
there is a decrease of 2,850 during the 
last ten years. It is becoming a problem 
how to work some of the parishes. A note 
of very serious anxiety runs through the 
report, but also a strong desire that. the 
situation should be squarely faced. Re- 
specting the Articles, the Committee says: 
“We believe that it would bring relief if 
it were decided that the thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles are no longer a satisfactory state- 
ment for the purpose of assent, however 
valuable they may be as a document which 
sets forth in the language of its day the 
principles followed by the Church of 
England. In our opinion a restatement 
of these principles is required.” 

: As regards the creeds, the Committee 
is agreed against the suggestion that 
there should be any attempt to rewrite 
them. It declares its opinion, however, 
that great relief would be afforded if the 
declaration made by the bishops in 1922 
would be followed by a statement from 
the Episcopate as a whole to the effect 
that, recognizing the intellectual difficul- 
ties which arise out of some of the clauses 
in the creeds, they would not look upon 
perplexity or anxiety on such points as 
in all cases a necessary barrier to ordina- 
tion, and that they would give considera- 
tion to any such difficulties brought be- 
fore them individually. 

Some difficulty has been no doubt felt 
about the questions put to deacons at 

_ their ordination respecting the Scriptures, 
and the Committee recommends the adop- 
tion of the following form: “Do you un- 
feignedly believe all the canonical Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments as 
given by God to convey to us in many 
parts and divers manners the revelation 
of Himself which is fulfilled in our Lord 
Jesus Christ?’ I confess that I do 
not know the meaning of this question. 
I can imagine lawyers having a high old 
time in arguing as to what a man is com- 
mitted to who signs it. Does it mean 
that all these canonical Scriptures are 
given by God, or that only as far as they 
are given by God for a certain purpose 
are they to be believed? What, in any 
ease, does “given by God” mean? “Given 
by God”—how? Has God ever given any- 
thing to man in infallible form, or is not 
Emerson right in saying that there is a 
crack in everything God has made? And 
what is gained by admitting that one 
believes revelation to be given in these 
canonical Seriptures in many parts and 
divers manners, as long as there is no 
certification either of the parts or the 
manners? Who is to decide what parts 
or manners? The whole thing seems to 
me to be worded with the intention that 

any man could drive a coach-and-six 


a 


The English Letter 


A new Prayer Book must arise from the old 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


through the formula at any time conven- 
ient to himself. This sort of thing does 
not impress the non-churech world as 
honest work. Again, I do not suggest 
that the creeds should be rewritten, but 
the suggestion of the Committee that the 
bishops should take into consideration, 
privately the perplexity or uncertainty 
which the candidate may feel conéerning 
them, and overlook it if he should judge 
that to be wise reminds me of an old 
friend of mine, once designed for the 
Baptist ministry but who never entered 
it on account of heretical opinions, and 
became a lecturer on literature. A cer-- 
tain canon was very anxious that he 
should apply for orders in the Church of 
England. He said: “But I could never 
sign .your Articles.” The canon said: 
“Oh, I will speak to the Bishop.” He 
did so and afterwards said that the 
Bishop’s reply was: “Tell him I shall not 
inquire into the meaning he attaches to 
them.” ; 

I can quite see and appreciate, and 
sympathize with, the enormous difficulty 
in a Church like the Anglican of revising 
ancient formulas. While all parties may 
be agreed that revision is necessary, they 
cannot agree as to what the revision 
should be. Also, there is the fact that 
the revised form, whatever it is, will be 
itself but temporary. The apparatus of 
religion, both on its intellectual and its 
ceremonial side, is a human construction 
in every age and must be liable to the 
changes of time. The apparatus that 
will fit one age will not fit another; it 
may work in one land and fail in another 
land. It is a mistake to try to maintain 
a worn-out apparatus. In the Railway 
Pageant in the North of England there 
was an old engine whose inside was worn 
out. In order to utilize it for the pag- 
eant, a modern motor was put inside it. 
That was all very well for a pageant, but 
it would not have done for the work of 
to-day, which requires an up-to-date ap- 
paratus. Certain forms of thought and 
of work in which the religious spirit 
wrought mightily in a by-gone age may 
be no longer fit-vehicles for its dynamic 
to-day, and it is no use trying to keep 
them going by inserting the modern spirit 
into them. That may serve for a religious 
pageant, but it will not serve for the reli- 
gious task of the modern world. We have 


.to find out what the peculiar needs of the 


world to-day are, and we must find forms 
in which the religious spirit can serve 
it. It can of course be truly said that 
the deepest needs of man are not modern 
at all, but as old as humanity itself. Our 
gospel must needs meet those perennial 
needs. While we not only admit this, but 
insist upon it, we are not prepared to 
admit that the old creeds in their present 
forms do meet the perennial needs. They 
were, indeed, found to meet temporary 


situations; they arose out of controversy 


in which the modern world has practi- 
eally no concern. The English Prayer 


Book itself in many parts represents the 
compromise of the time in which it was 
compiled. It is an ecclesiastical classic, 
its beauty and its worth are beyond dis- 
pute. At the same time, there are many 
things in it to which no sense of reality 
can now attach. The marriage service 
still pledges the woman to obey the man, 
a thing women will not do, even if they 
so pledge themselves at the altar. No 
sensible woman, at any rate, will do it, 
and no sensible man will expect it. And 
why suggest, in the same service, Isaac 
and Rebecca as an ideal couple? Rebecca 
made a favorite of one of her children, 
a very bad thing for a mother to do, and 
she deceived her husband when he was 
blind. Even in the Litany there are pe- 
titions which people to-day cannot be 
sincere in offering. The Archbishops’ 
Committee admits in the report: ‘There 
can be no doubt that to some the services 
and the general attitude of the Church 
seem to be remote from the ordinary 
affairs of life and in some sense unreal.” 
“Rightly or wrongly, the Church appears 
to those outside it to be engaged largely 
in organizations and in matters of minor 
importance.’ How can people help get- 
ting this impression, if the Church spends 
its time over the minutie of ritual and 
dogmatic discussions, such as the Kikuyu 
Controversy, while the great social ques- 
tions of the age are clamoring for solu- 
tions from a religious point of view? If 
the world could see the Church throwing 
its main energies to-day into the creation 
of a true international mind so as to 
prevent war, and into the humanization 
of industry, a different impression would 
be produced. To what extent are the 
churehes to-day spiritualizing the ends 
of life, and creating confidence in spirit- 
ual means for the realization of those 
ends? To what extent are the churches 
creating an active faith in the love of 
God, such a faith as demands a life of 
love to honor it? And in the redeem- 
ability of man, in the-power of mind over 
matter, in the supremacy of spirit, in the 
possible unity of mankind in spite of its 
diversity? Is it the main aim of the 
churches to exalt the spiritual values? 
These seem to me the crucial questions 
as to whether the churches will live, or 
deserve to live. If I were to attempt an 
answer to these questions, I should say 
that I believe the churches are doing 
more for these ends than any other 
human institution, but their failures are 
great, nevertheless. To concentrate on 
these ends, and to achieve success in their 
service, is the most important thing for 
the Chureh to-day. 

Bishop Welldon hopes that all sub- 
scription to the thirty-nine Articles will 
be done away with. “They belong to a 
past age and deter sensitive spirits from 
ordination.” He wishes that the Church 
of England would be content with the 
Apostles’ Creed. No doubt this would be 

(Continued on page 878) 
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~ Religion Around the World 


Modern Commercial Life 
a Child of Protestantism P 


Is capitalism a Protestant offspring? 
The German sociologist, Max Weber, 
whose studies may soon be translated 
into English, thinks so, and shows the 
family relationship more completely than 
other students who have held this view. 
Reinhold Niebuhr reviewed Weber’s thesis 
in the Christian Century somewhat as 
follows: Protestantism is the root of the 
capitalistic spirit, the zeal for industrial 
pursuits, as distinguished from the cul- 
tural spirit of classical ages and the re- 
ligious spirit of medieval times. Protes- 
tantism insisted on “the sanctity of all 
work,” of secular activity and manual 
toil in a way totally unknown before, ele- 
vating business to a dignity far above 
that of a necessary routine of life. Prot- 
estantism cultivated commercial honesty, 
without which modern intricate credit 
relationships would be impossible. Weber 
discovers that commerce and industry 
were almost invariably developed by 
Protestants, particularly by Calvinists. 
To-day Catholic Italy has all advantages 
for industrialization, Protestant England 
has comparatively few, yet Hngland is 
industrialized and Italy is not. There 
is Catholic Bavaria and Protestant Prus- 
sia, the former agrarian, the latter indus- 
trial. And, to come to finer distinctions, 
it was Nonconformist, not Anglican, enter- 
prise that made commercial and indus- 
trial England. And the material pros- 
perity of America is only partially due 
to natural resources; it must be largely 
attributed to the prevailing Puritanism 
and Calvinism in the roots of American 
civilization. Mr. Niebuhr’s digest con- 
siders some by-products: 

“The feeling that commercial success is 
the natural reward of decency has served 
to beguile the Puritan commercialist and 


industrialist into ruthlessness toward the 


unsuccessful much greater than that of 
the traditional aristocrat who was ani- 
mated by noblesse oblige idealism. For 
the Puritan looked upon poverty as the 
natural fruit of vice and laziness and 
could thus be morally quite indifferent to 
flagrant social ills which were created by 
an industrialism which he controlled but 
did not understand. 

“It may be added here that the Old 
Testament gave the Puritan not only the 
inspiration for his diligent application 
to secular tasks, but offered him the way 
of moral escape if ever his conscience be- 
came uneasy on the spiritual justification 
for his activities For then it was but 
necessary to offer a tithe of his income to 
religious institutions and he could rest 
with an easy conscience. Weber makes 
much of the tremendous sums raised for 
all kinds of purposes by American 
churches and regards the philanthropy of 
the American Puritan as a complete vin- 
dication of his theory of Old Testament 
motivation. ... 

“The marked business success of the 
English Quakers offers an interesting 
variation of the usual development. The 
Quakers have all the advantages of Puri- 
tan virtues but have escaped many of its 
vices. They are honest and frugal and 
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almost Spartan in their simplicity, and 
upon these virtues they have built their 
great business achievements. 
freedom from bibliolatry and their con- 
sequent sympathy with the general spirit 
of the New Testament have saved them 
from any naive delight in their success, 
have in fact made them critical of their 
own accomplishments.” 


Morals Grow from Group Life 


Dean Shailer Mathews of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary of the University of Chicago 
made an appropriate beginning of the de- 
liberations at the Chautauqua Conference 
on International Relations from the Chris- 
tian Point of View. He said: 

“Nations have not hitherto regarded 
themselves as moral units. Morality has 
existed within nations, individuals have 
recognized right and wrong, but nations 
themselves have recognized no ultimate 
authority except war. The individuals of 
one nation have had rights within the 
confines of others in accordance with 
treaties. Nations have bargained with na- 
tions, but there have been no international 
morals in the sense that there have been 
individual morals. 

“The explanation of this fact is ap- 
parent. Morality is the outgrowth of 
group life, and there has been no group 
life for nations sufficient to develop cus- 
toms upon which morality rests. The law 
of the nations has been law of force 
mitigated by agreements dictated by pride, 
economic policy, and fear. Just as there 
has been no morality among individuals 
until group life developed, will there be no 
morality between nations until group life 
of nations develops. Such morality is now 
in process of evolution.” 


Heresy Trial in Islam 


Mohammedanism is having a _ heresy 
trial. In the Moslem University of Al 
Azhar in Cairo, Egypt, Sheik Ali Abdel 
Razek is up before the superior council 
to answer for statements in his book, 
“Islam and the Principles of Govern- 
ment.” Razek is charged with under- 
mining the orthodox view: of the Moham- 
medan Scriptures, especially as to their 
authority. He holds that the Koran is 
not to be taken as a guide in all matters 
pertaining to the state; it is only a code 
for personal conduct. He has criticized 
Moslem. polygamy and the status of 
woman within that faith. More than a 
hundred progressive leaders of Egypt 
have petitioned King Fuad to quash the 
proceedings, but he has not interferred. 


First Polyglot Hymnal 


The first polyglot Christian hymnal has 
been issued by the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation from its headquarters in 
Geneva, Switzerland. The original texts 
of hymns are followed by translations. 
Fifty-six hymns are given in English, 
fifty-five in German, forty-nine in French, 
and thirty-two in other languages. The 
compilation includes the Negro spiritual, 


“Were you there when they crucified my 
Lord?” 


But their 


How Has Methodism Avoided 
Clash on Doctrinal Issues? 


Methodism has avoided a rupture over 
the fundamentalist-modernist controversy, 
not by meeting the issue squarely, not by 
an open policy of freedom for both parties, 
but by keeping silent, by sidetracking the 
issue whenever it arose. And every time 
the issue was sidetracked, the fundamen-_ 
talists counted one more victory for their 
cause. Prof. C. F. Littell, who makes 
this diagnosis in Zion’s Herald, has had 
wide experience as minister and educator 
in that denomination. 

How was the threatened conflict re- 
solved at the last General Conference? 
asks Professor Littell. Through the 
quadrennial address of the bishops, a 
“vague and indefinite” statement, “couched 
in medieval language which very few, if 
any, in our modern age would assume re- 
sponsibility for interpreting.” He con- 
tinues: “Is one not justified in conclud- 
ing that the pastors back home received 
little inspiration to clarify their ideas, or 
to speak out to their congregations at the 
risk of being misunderstood, and of losing 
their jobs, when the official body of the 
church, which is supposed to give us 
leadership and set us an example, seized 
the opportunity to goose-step?”’ 

Professor Littell blames the pastoral 
and educational standards. He says: “So- 
long as the church puts its premium on 
the fellow who succeeds in extracting, 
more or less painlessly, the largest 
amount of money from his flock, at the 
same time giving them from the pulpit 
only the milk-and-water pabulum that 
amuses and pleases, or else cut-and-dried 
platitudes that lull to sleep, there can be 
no genuine leading out of the minds of 
our people to make possible intelligent 
living in this new, and what should be 
a better, age. - 

Another difficulty is lack of apprecia- 
tion for education, he continues. A young 
minister struggles for a Doctor of Philoso- 
phy degree and is given a charge paying 
3900 a year. Also, the theological curricu- 
lum lays too much stress on the mas- 
tery of an ancient language and too little 
on the mastery of modern problems. 
There is little in the church press to 
stimulate genuine thought, although there 
has been improvement during the last 
twenty years. And if a minister is lib- 
eral in his intellectual convictions, he is 
branded “atheist”; if liberal in politics 
and economics, he is a “bolshevist.” But 
the Methodist Church is moving out from 
under these handicaps, concludes Profes- 
sor Littell; it will go forward after a 
generation of far-visioned men have been 
crucified. 


The Austrian Government, on the ad- 
vice of the eminent alienist, Prof. Wagner 
van Jauregg, has issued a decree prohibit- 
ing the establishment of societies for 
occult research, says an Associated Press 
dispatch. The Government has been 
swamped with applications to form organi- 
zations for the testing and training of 
spiritistic mediums by private persons. 


HH SERMON demanding that the con- 
duct of one of the parish trustees be 
investigated, together with the loss of 
the christening bowl, prized much beyond 
its intrinsic worth, for the time being up- 
set the First Parish. Members of other 
churches condoled with members of the 
distressed society, and freely offered solu- 
tions; but, as was quite human, the good 
people congratulated themselves that their 
church was not the one involved. | 
Critics were not lacking who declared 
that Dr. Choate had gone outside his rights 
in his sermon, that he had assumed too 
much authority by virtue of his long pastor- 
ate, and should resign for the general good. 
This sentiment was heard both in the 
church and out of it. His fellow ministers 
approved his course; and the Methodist, 
_ Episcopal, and Unitarian congregations, 
the following Sunday, heard sermons in 
support, with the preachers asking the 
town authorities to take immediate ac- 
tion, since Lakeshore was in the jurisdic- 
tion of Bowendale. 

Father Crowley openly applauded him. 
In a scorching discourse he informed his 
people that too many of their children were 
being lured thither and ruined body and 
soul. He said further that the fault lay 
as much with parents as with the resort, 
for several did not know where their boys 
and girls were spending their evenings. 
He urged them to find out and then to 
follow Dr. Choate’s swift and decisive 
method. Already, it seemed, the proposal 
of the Christian Union which asked for 
co-operation was bearing fruit. 

It was not Dr. Choate’s custom to take 
his hand from a task until he had seen it 
through. He was able to secure the in- 
dorsement of every religious leader in 
town that Lakeshore be investigated and 
elosed. This indorsement he carried before 
the board of selectmen, presented his case, 
and did not leave the room where the 
town fathers were assembled until he had 
secured assurance of action. ‘Give no in- 
timation of your intention,’ he empha- 
sized, as he left. 

The loss of the font disturbed him. For 
a score of years he had used it at the bap- 
tism of children. Subsequently he had 
performed the marriage ceremony for 
many whom he had christened. He had 
then performed the christening service for 
the second generation. Several older mem- 
- bers were more disturbed over the theft 
of the bowl than over the division that 
threatened as a result of the sermon. The 
font was a parish heirloom. With it gone, 
they could hardly see how the church was 
to stand. 

Dr. Choate was the more chagrined that 
the loss had occurred in his own house. 
The community knew his trusting nature, 
and neighbors were aware that, as often 
as not, the doors of the parsonage went 
unlocked for days at a time. The min- 
ister had enjoyed too many years of se- 
curity. He had come to believe that 
4 es passed ministers’ households by. 
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No stone was left unturned, no dark 
corner unexplored. Experts in tracing 
stolen property were employed, but could 
shed no ray of light on the mystery. Dr. 
Choate was roundly scored—first for not 
placing the font in a more secure place, 
even for one brief night; and second for 
being careless about locks and bolts. He 
bowed before the storm, assuming entire 
responsibility. Even his friends, while de- 
fending him, could not explain away his 
negligence. With each succeeding day the 
opposition gathered strength. 

Then came the three selectmen, and in 
rather halting, shamefaced fashion in- 
formed him that they had been to Lake- 
shore—they had gone the previous even- 
ing, had done their best, but had been 
unable to secure sufficient evidence to 
warrant closing the place. 

“Of course you didn’t,” the minister re- 
plied. “Some one talked. I heard from 
three different sources that Lakeshore was 
going to be investigated. Fred Haynes 
knew you were coming. He removed evi- 
dence I plainly saw—he would have been 
exceedingly short-sighted had he acted 
otherwise. You will have to wait now 
until his suspicions are allayed. Let me 
tell you this: your failure will increase 
his confidence. Then, when he feels se- 
cure again, spring the trap.” 

The selectmen’s failure weakened Dr. 
Choate and strengthened his opponents. 
Proof soon appeared that Fred Haynes, 
in his turn, had remembered the threat 
he had made to the minister. He asked 
for a meeting of the church trustees, 
which, for obvious reasons, was thinly at- 
tended, with the minister’s friends in the 
minority. In his blustering, violent way, 
Fred Haynes railroaded a vote through the 
meeting that a petition be circulated ask- 
ing for the resignation of Dr. Choate. 

In the midst of the excitement—and by 
this time the community was seething 
with comment—came the meeting in the 
High School assembly hall, called for the 
purpose of considering the Christian 
Union. The capacity of the ball was taxed. 
Not only were all seats taken, but per- 
sons were standing around three sides of 
the room, though it must be said that as 
many were present for curiosity’s sake 
as to honestly discuss a Christian Union. 
The gathering, however, did have the 
quality of being representative, with num- 
bers of Jews, Catholics, and Christian 
Scientists present, as well as Protestants. 

Judge Belden called the assembly to order 
with a brief address: “I am the voluntary 
chairman of this meeting,’ he began, “be- 
eause I believe thoroughly that this pro- 
posal would make Bowendale a Christian 
community in reality, where now it is one 
only in name. You and I, neighbors, 
mingle in business transactions, com- 
munity welfare movements, and educa- 
tional activities. The children of Jews, 
Catholics, Christian Scientists, and Prot- 
estants assemble in the schoolroom and 
learn from the same book, while. their 


fathers sit together on town boards and 
community committees, and their mothers 
work hand in hand in the Woman’s Club, 
the Red Cross, and United Charities. But 
when Sunday comes around, Mr. Gilpatrick 
goes to the Catholic Church; Mr. Abrams 
goes to the synagogue; Mr. Smith goes to 
the Congregational Church ; Mr. Jones goes 
to the Methodist Church; and Mr. Black 
goes to the Unitarian Church. Is this Chris- 
tian? It is un-Christian, and calls aloud 
for correction. As I interpret the Chris- 
tian Union, it would hasten reform in this 
particular. 

“T am going to ask the originator of 
the Plan to come to the platform, and 
explain the proposal in detail.” 

Dr. Choate arose, and accompanied by 
vigorous applause, went up the steps 
and faced the audience. Hveryone there 
knew him and his long record of good 
works. Many had directly benefited from 
his consideration and kindness, though, of 
late, to some his star might be somewhat 
obscured. But no one questioned his 
honesty or sincerity. He stood before 
them a tall, rather somber figure, with 
fine, intellectual countenance, and eyes 
that looked on human weakness with 
commiseration oftener than with condem- 
nation. When he spoke it was in a quiet, 
clear voice. Those in the rear of the 
room leaned forward, eager to lose no 
word. 

“Friends and neighbors,” the minister 
began. “I want to see the religion of 
Jesus, which has never really been tried, 
tried in this town. For that purpose I 
have worked out this plan, and for that 
purpose solely. We are traveling along 
many paths, but, I take it, in the same 
direction. Let's try to see clearly that we 
are traveling in the same direction. In 
my opinion, all religion is summed up in 
the Master’s injunction to love your 
neighbor. In other words, those of us 
who support the Christian Union are only 
asking that the Golden Rule be applied 
in Bowendale. The Plan is brief. I will 
read it: 

We resolve to combine the religious 

forces of Bowendale to promote bet- 

ter and higher living and thinking. 

We resolve to keep Christianity above 

denomination. 

We resolve to apply the Golden Rule 

to daily living. 

We will immediately appoint com- 

mittees to perfect an organization. 

The name of this organization shall 

be THE CURISTIAN UNION Or BOWEN- 

DALE. 


He refolded the paper, retired from the 
platform, and took his seat. Persons in 
the audience looked wonderingly at each 
other. Was that all? They had heard 
so much about the Plan that they had 
expected preamble, provisions, resolutions, 
and the rest. Then, on further reflection, 
the more thoughtful perceived that those 
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brief appeals if honestly kept would make 
the town Christian indeed. 

“The proposal is before you for discus- 
sion,” said Judge Belden. 

Three men were on their feet at once, 
each with hand uplifted. The chairman 
ruled in favor of Mr. Rolfe, who declared 
himself for the Plan with enthusiasm, 
and used persuasive language in its favor. 
The chairman then gave the floor to Samuel 
Parker, who had recently been elected 
clerk of the First Parish, and who de- 
clared with equal vehemence that he was 
opposed on the ground that the time was 
not ripe, the town did not want it, the 
churches did not want it and would not 
support it, and at all events in the pres- 
ent disorganized state of affairs, it should 
be laid on the table. 

Expressions of opinion were not lacking. 

Each clergyman spoke, with the Methodist, 
Episcopal, and Unitarian ministers willing 
to try it. The other pastors would not 
commit themselves, but were ready to be 
shown. Father Crowley explained that 
while he and his associate, Father 
Wheeler, were in favor of united civic and 
social effort, the Cardinal had ruled 
against the Plan as proposed by Dr. 
Choate. They were bound by inviolable 
obligations to sustain the ruling. The 
decision at one stroke took away a large 
section of the community. 
. Richard White had talked with his fel- 
low scientists, and reported a general sen- 
timent in fayor of cordial Christian co- 
operation, so far as the various churches 
in the town would extend the hand of 
fellowship. Every fair-minded person in 
the house agreed that Mr. White and his 
following could go no further. 

Then succeeded a half-dozen who spoke 
strongly in disfavor, among them honest 
Deacon Sterns, who with tears in his eyes 
pleaded with the audience not to so far 
forget itself as to take an action which 
would not only shatter the churches but 
would toss the apple of discord into the 
community. By the time the sixth op- 
ponent had delivered his shot—he was 
the loud, gesticulating kind—feeling was 
running high tide. Persons leaped to 
their feet all over the room, but the chair- 
man ruled that Rabbi Solomon had risen 
first. The Rabbi gave the meeting its out- 
standing sensation. “et me say to‘you, 
friends,” he began, “that first I was op- 
posed to Dr. Choate’s proposal. I did not 
see how it was possible for Jew and Gen- 
tile to sit down at the same spiritual re- 
past. Then I began to make investi- 
gations. I talked with members of 
my congregation and with fellow rabbis. 
I found my leading men and women, 
wishing that schisms in the religious 
world might be healed. I found them 
considering secondary those differences 
which keep the Christian and the Jew 
each to his own pale. I found that one 
fellow rabbi is speaking regularly and 
acceptably at forums conducted by Protes- 
tant churches. I found another, and one 
of our most important ministers, who, with 
the approval of his congregation, had of- 
fered his synagogue to a Baptist society 
which had recently lost, through fire, its 
house of worship. The Baptists had ac- 


cepted the invitation and were happy in 
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their choice. Fellow citizens, friends, I 
and my congregation are ready to go any 
distance this meeting may indicate to 
apply the Golden Rule in Bowendale.” 

The speaker sat down amid loud hand- 
clapping. 

He was instantly answered by Fred 
Haynes, who with rough eloquence de- 
clared that Christians and Jews never had 
lived together in the same house, never 
could, and never ought to. It sounded 
well enough, to be sure, to say they could. 
Should the attempt be made, Bowendale 
would find itself ridiculed throughout the 
country. He vigorously opposed the whole 
idea, believed that most present agreed 
with him, and concluded with a motion 
that. the meeting adjourn sine die. The 
motion was lost, but by a narrow margin. 

The defenders rallied after that, and 
put through a vote to the effect that a 
committee of seven be appointed from the 
floor to look further into the plan, can- 
vass the ground thoroughly, and report 
back at a meeting to be held one week 
from that evening. 

Judge Belden, Colonel Bowen, and Dr. 
Choate walked down Bowen pipeet to- 
gether. 

“Well, Judge,” the minister said, “what 
do you think of our prospects?” 

“Not bright, Doctor. I do not like the 
composition of that committee. I know 
every man and woman on it; the majority 
are too conservative to go the full distance 
with the Rabbi. But the effort has by no 
means been lost. A planting of this kind 
in due time must result in a good harvest.” 

“But two of the Rabbi’s men are on 
the committee, Judge; they have broad- 
gauge minds, too. Of course, we shall 
have to count out the Catholics; I am 
sorry for that.” 

Colonel Bowen took the minister by the 
arm. “My friend,’—in his voice was deep 
feeling,—“your feet are on slippery places. 
You have stirred up public opinion in this 
town as I have not seen it stirred over 
religious matters in my time. Some wish 
you well, and among them are Mrs. Bowen, 
myself, and all our family. Some want 
nothing so much as to see you expelled 
from the town, so contrary is human na- 
ture. I did not speak this evening; I 
could not. I can see no possible future 
for your Christian Union, desirable as it 
is.- The best I can see is such a federation 
of churches as we have in many cities 
and towns in this State. But I know such 
an organization is far behind your ideal.” 

“And why can we not have it?” burst 
out the judge. “Because persons who call 
themselves Christian claim the protec- 
tion of the Christian religion, go to church, 
and serve as its officers, are so prejudiced, 
bigoted, and selfish that they cannot look 
beyond their own denominational door; 
or, worse than that, oppose any movement 
that threatens to interfere with their ma- 
terial business and ease in Zion. But 
you can’t keep the coming generation from 
supporting it. I will predict that in two 
decades, possibly one, the ideals of Dr. 
Choate’s union will be met, perhaps ex- 
ceeded.” Judge Belden concluded, and 
applied his handkerchief to his perspiring 
forehead. “We call ourselves followers of 
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Jesus—hbetter, worshipers of the god of 
clay, iron, brass, silver, and gold.” 

“Some one had to blaze the trail so 
that the children would know where to 
go,” Dr. Choate reflected. “It doesn’t mat- 
ter so much what happens to us.” Then 
he shook the hands of both his friends, 
for they were opposite the parsonage gate, 
thanked them, and said good-night. 

He went up the walk, climbed the stairs 
to his study, and saw a letter lying on 
the desk. He opened it, unfolded the 
page, and read a petition asking for his 
resignation within one month. Running 
his eye down the score of signatures he 
saw more than one who, for twenty years, 

~he had counted friendly. 


- To-day 
K. HARRINGTON 


Live with To-day! 

Its triumphs, grief, its sacrifice 
May make To-morrow far more wise 
Than if we shunned to-day, 

Or cheated even one short hour 

Of life that’s purposeful, of power 
That should have been its own! 
Of chance experience, 

Of sin committed and renounced, 
Because we found it wrong; 

Of good embraced and understood 
As so much gain, 

Because it made us strong! 

We might have been less men 

If we had never known 

To-day, and all it calls it own! 


The Philosopher’s Prayer 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 


God, make me wise; 

For I am loath to learn 

The futile ways that ever wind and turn, 
Seeking the guessed-at prize. 


God, make me wise 

Beyond the setting star 

Of every flickering faith and fading 
flower— 

These fragments of surprise. 


God, make me wise; 

Give me the gift to see 

Beyond the transient scene the seer in 
me— 

God, touch my eyes! 


Old Age 


MARY P. SEARS 


It is night now, 

Night a long shadow falling gray. 
But stars are in the sky 
Bright-shining, star on star; 

Why should I fear to die, 

Or fear the dark? 

I will lie down upon the quiet earth 
So best to rest. 

Perhaps some song afar 

Will stir my sleep. 

Perhaps through some dead bough — 
The dawn will creep. 

It is night now, yr 
Why should I fear the break of aay? a 
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JT IS EVIDENT now to even a casual 

observer that a new alinement of reli- 
gious forces in the United States is 
rapidly taking place, and furthermore that 
a nation-wide conflict between these forces 
is impending. This conflict will be fought 
in the political arena by religious forces, 
and the outcome is doubtful. 

In this article for THe CHRISTIAN Ree- 
IsTER, I wish to point out the significance 
of recent events and portray in a gen- 
eral way the present national situation. 

The Dayton trial was a revelation to 
many people who had not been observing 
the signs of the times and who were 
therefore not aware of the tremendous 
strength and earnestness of the religious 
group opposing the teaching of evolution. 
For many months, even years, a few of us 
had been trying to point out that fundamen- 
talism is no laughing matter, but we met 
with incredulity in liberal circles and were 
called alarmists and even publicity seekers. 

At Dayton, however, the importance cf 
Fundamentalism appeared. Beneath the 
“monkey business” of the affair was evi- 
dent a real issue,—several issues, in fact, 
—and the press of the world was awakened 
at last to the fundamental seriousness of 
what appeared to be a comic Fundamen- 
talism. 

Hereafter, the speech of William Jen- 
nings Bryan before the Progressive Day- 
ton Club on July 8, 1925, two days before 
the Scopes trial opened, will be reckoned 


as one of the historic speeches of our 


time. In it he threatened a national cam- 
paign to bar evolution from the schools. 
To be sure, a speech of his, delivered 
before the West Virginia Legislature 
April 18, 1923, indicated to those who 
were watching his utterances that some- 
thing of the sort was approaching; but the 
July 8, 1925, speech at Dayton received 
more notice because it was on the eve of 
the nationally heralded Scopes trial. 

In this speech before the Progressive 
Dayton Club, Mr. Bryan made some 
startling statements, which occasioned 
some wonderment at the time, but which 
have attained importance in the last few 
days because of events since the speech. 

Mr. Bryan said, for instance, that the 
minority in this country who believe in 
eyolution must not be allowed to contami- 
nate the social and educational life of the 
nation. (My italics.) He said further 
that the Bible must go into the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Those were 
extremely significant assertions, coming 


- from one who had such a strong backing 


in this country. He said also that if the 
Seopes trial went against the Fundamen- 
talists, he would lead a campaign to amend 
the Constitution to prohibit the teaching 
of evolution. Now, the Scopes trial was 
decided in favor of the Fundamentalists, 
to be sure; but the Bryan party has been 
astute enough to recognize that Mr. Dar- 
row got enough evidence written into the 
record so that the decision must be re- 


versed if the case goes to the Supreme 


of the United States. 
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CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 


Mr. Potter in this article gets to 
the most important fact in the war- 
fare between authority and freedom 
in religion. It is an extraordinary 
thing that the Roman Catholic should 
take the same position as the liberal 
in opposition to Fundamentalism; and 
yet it is plain that he fights for his 
own liberty of conscience as truly as 
the liberal does. 


It is becoming evident that Bryan’s fol- 
lowers intend to carry on the hational 
campaign which he threatened. They have 
gained ground and powerful allies since 
the trial and are very confident of winning. 
Even as early as July 8, Bryan asserted 
confidently that his side had in every 
State a majority which would be able to 
put through a Federal amendment. Per- 
haps that was only a hope, but that hope 
is in danger of becoming a fact. The 
Bryan victory at Dayton, and several 
events which have happened since, have 
combined to strengthen immeasurably the 
Fundamentalist side. 

When Scopes was sentenced on July 21, 
a great wave of enthusiasm swept Funda- 
mentalism. Here was one criminal that 
even Darrow could not save. The Bible 
was vindicated and the first great skirmish 
against evolution was won. 

The death of Bryan five days later only 
temporarily saddened his followers. Al- 
most immediately he became a martyr, 
and all over the country great memorials 
were planned almost before he was buried. 
The call went out from thousands of pul- 
pits that his followers must “carry on” 
his cherished work, and the wave of en- 
thusiasm for anti-evolutionist campaigns 
was even greater than that inspired by his 
July 8 speech. Like Samson of old, he 
slew more Philistines in his death than in 
his life. 

Few people realized the significance of 
the fact that at the time of Bryan’s 
funeral, great Ku Klux Klan crosses were 
lighted in yarious parts of the country 
and that glowing tributes were paid to 
“the greatest Klansman of us all.” 

But last week, when the New York Sun 
announced that information had leaked out 
that the Klan is planning a campaign 
against evolution in every one of the forty- 
eight States of the Union, even the blind- 
est could see the light. 

There is no use blinking the fact that 
the Fundamentalists and the Ku Klux 
Klan are strong enough to make a great 
fight against evolution. They have a 
strong ally in liberal apathy; and the pos- 
sibility of a Federal amendment against 
the teaching of evolution in the public 
schools of this country is not as fantastic 
as it seems at first thought. 

‘Who made the courts?’ asked Mr. 
Bryan in his July 8 speech. “The people. 
Who made the Constitution? The people. 
The people can change the Constitution, 
and if necessary they can change the de- 
cisions of the courts.” 

Even before the trial, one perceives, 


Roman Catholics One with Liberals 


In new alinement left and right wings resist the center 


Bryan was planning to counteract an ad- 
verse Supreme Court decision by a Fed- 
eral amendment which would virtually 
destroy religious liberty in the United 
States. : 

The majority rule which he then ad- 
vocated and which his followers are 
fanatically determined to force on the 
country is a denial of the great American 
principle of the right of the minority to 
religious freedom. It is a reversal of our 
American tradition of the separation of 
church and state. j 

The point to which I wish in this arti- 
cle to call attention is that the situation 
has brought an ally to the liberals. Hyen 
before the Ku Klux Klan openly ap- 
peared as anti-evolutionist, many were 
wondering what attitude the Roman Cath- 
olic Church would take. There has been 
no official pronouncement by that church, 
even yet, but there are straws which show 
which way the wind is blowing. 

In the Catholic Club Bulletin of the 
City of New York, issued in July, before 
the Dayton trial, appeared an editorial 
about the Tennessee legislature which 
condemned its attempt “to control by leg- 
islative fiat religious and _ intellectual 
thought.” 

One of the lawyers for the defense was 
Dudley Field Malone, a Roman Catholic, 
who did not speak officially for his 
church, but who protested strongly 
against the religion represented by what 
he called ‘‘the Protestant consciousness” 
becoming the religion of the State. 
Maintaining that he was as good a Chris- 
tian as Mr. Bryan, he protested vehe- 
mently against any special form of religion 
becoming legally dominant in the United 
States. 

Is it not significant, too, that of the 
leading lawyers for the defense, one was 
Clarence Darrow, the acknowledged ag- 
nostic, and another, Dudley Field Malone, 
a Roman Catholic; and of the two men 
present representing Science Service, 
working for the defense, one was the lib- 
eral, Watson’ Davis, and the other a 
Roman Catholic, Dr. Frank Thone? 

Mr. Malone is scheduled to speak on 
“Religious Freedom in Tennessee” before 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League conven- 
tion at Lenox, Mass., on September 19. 

Thus, in fighting for religious liberty 
and the separation of church and state in 
the United States, liberals and Roman 
Catholics find themselves working  to- 
gether. This is not by any planning or 
connivance, but by the natural working of 
events. In theology, they are as far apart 
as ever, but in making common cause 
against religious intolerance they are 
united. Viewed historically, they are 
strange bedfellows, these Unitarians and 
Roman Catholics, but it is an ill wind 
that blows nobody good. If they do not 
hang together in this crisis, the Funda- 
menutalists will hang them separately. 

The left and right wings must combine 
forces to resist the dangerous encroach- 
ments of the religious center party. 
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in twenty-word reviews. 


In America, the National Committee for Better Films has 
whose task it is to work out plans for book-film publicity. 

In both of these ways, influences that we feared might prove to be competitors of the library 
The “enemy has been taken to the bosom.” 


turned into allies. 


Why Christianity Survived 
PROF, T. J. MEEK 


THE MySTpRY-RELIGIONS AND CHRISTIANITY. 
By 8. Angus. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $8.50. 

If any one doubts the influence of the 
Mystery-Religions on Christianity, let him 
read this book and be. convinced. It is 
assuredly the best book on the subject 
that has been written, and must stand as 
a lasting credit to the scholarship and 
liberality of Presbyterianism in Australia. 
Professor Angus writes with complete 
knowledge of his subject, and it is mani- 
fest that his reading in the field, among 
both ancient and modern writers, has been 
prodigious. The lay reader may find the 
pook rather technical in places, but the 
author writes in such delightful style 
and with such clarity that even the most 
ordinary reader ought not to find diffi- 
culty in following the thought. Angus 
writes critically, but with splendid sym- 
pathy for the Mystery-Religions, and he 
has honestly tried to get at the heart 
of their meaning and message. As he him- 
self says, reiterating Cicero, we must judge 
a religion, not by its lowest forms, but by 
its ideals. 

The first chapter is a necessary intro- 
duction to the subject, and one that a 
lesser writer would have omitted. It pre- 
sents a wonderfully comprehensive view 
of the Greco-Roman world in which the 
Mystery-Religions and Christianity were 
born. The next two chapters give a care- 
ful delineation of what constituted a mys- 
tery religion. There were so many mys- 
tery religions that it is difficult to write 
summarily of all of them, but to write 
of each separately would have taken too 
much space and have been too repetitious. 
Chapters IV and V discuss the reasons for 
the rapid spread of the Mystery-Religions 
and the grounds of their appeal. Then 
follows a discussion of their defects, and 
the reasons for their ultimate failure; and 
the whole is brought to a close by an 
attempt to determine the reasons for the 
triumph of Christianity. Here alone in 
the book is the author predisposed to a 
Christian prejudice. He accepts implicitly 
the deity of Jesus; but is this doctrine 
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) Keligious Books 


Books by Film and Radio 


In Melbourne, Australia, they are broadcasting book news every week, and the response - F 
from listeners-in, from booksellers and librarians, seems to indicate that the service is not only 
appreciated but useful as well. The talks begin with the description of a “wise” book. Then 
comes an “otherwise” book (one of wit, humor, or satire). 


not another deposit from the Mystery- 
Religions? 

The author does not dogmatically say 
that in such and sueh particulars Chris- 
tianity was influenced by the Mystery- 
Religions. He does better than that. He 
lets them tell their own story, and the 
reader draws his own conclusions. Chris- 
tianity drew from many sources, but from 
none more than from Judaism and the 
Mystery-Religions. If it had not been so, 
Christianity would never have lived on 
in the world. 

At the end of the volume is a very com- 
prehensive bibliography of ancient and 
modern writings, together with a subject 
and an author index. In the bibliography, 
a few other books might have been in- 
cluded, like Case, Social Origins of Chris- 
tianity ; McGiffert, The God of the Early 
Christians ; Lawson, Modern Greek Folk- 
lore and Ancient Greek Religion; Hyde, 
Greek Religion and its Survivals; and 
Nielsen, Der dreieinige Gott. Those in the 
Assyriological field might well have been 
omitted; for Angus himself does not touch 
this field, and the authorities that he lists 
are not of the best. 


Answered Prayer 
Tae Sovr’s Srncerp Desire. 

Clark. 
$2.00. 
The Atlantic Monthly published in the 
latter part of 1924 an article on prayer by 
Glenn Clark, which resulted in the imme- 
diate selling out of the edition. The au- 
thor has, therefore, been induced to ex- 
pand his thesis into this little book. He 
claims that he has been blessed for three 
years by an almost continuous stream of 
answered prayer, and in this book he sets 
forth his method of praying. The book 
will be disappointing to many who pick it 
up to find out how to get their petitions 
answered, for what‘the author is speaking 
about is not the prayer of petition, but the 
prayer of communion, which is quite a 
different thing. “Do not pray to bring 
things to pass,” says Professor Clark, 
“pray to see things that are already in the 
Kingdom.” ‘Things will come to pass, but 
they will come as a by-product of the 
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Finally, six or eight titles are briefly discussed 


a subcommittee on Library Co-operation, 


are being” 
gh 


spiritual things for which we pray, and 
which above ali else we desire. One can- 
not help feeling that this savors of insin- 
cerity and indirection, and that what most 
of us mean by answered prayer is not 
what the author means by it. If he means 
that he has been spiritually blessed in an- 


swer to his prayers during the past three  ~ 


years, we may not doubt that his prayer 
methods could bring that result, but if he 
is referring to a continuous stream of ma- 
terial answers, then we fear he may be 
sadly awakened one of these days.. God 
does not always send even to his saints 
good fortune and unshadowed joy. Yet 
the book is an exceedingly interesting and 
valuable one. And any man who will try 
this way of prayer will be strengthened °* 
and inspired. The book contains some 
beautiful prayer-psalms. OLRATS 


A Disappointing Book 
HUMAN NATURE AND THE GOSPEL. 
liam Lyon Phelps. 
ner’s Sons. $2.00. 
Dr. Phelps of Yale is known as an 
accomplished critic and teacher of English 
literature. His reviews and criticisms are 
everywhere deservedly popular for their 
insight and attractive style. Here he es- 
says the réle of Biblical interpreter, doing © 
for the New Testament what in an earlier 
volume, Human Nature in the Bible, he 

did for the Old. 

One reads with a good deal of disap- 
pointment. There is no trace of the critic, 
no grace of style; on the great material 
with which the book deals, no illumi- 
nation is shed. The standpoint is that 
of wholly traditional crass supernatural- 
ism; for Dr. Phelps, all the work of his- 
torical and literary criticism on the Bible 
has been done in vain. Occasionally he 
indulges in mild repudiation of it; gener- 
ally he ignores it. What he offers is some 
running popular homiletic comment on the 
New Testament story, occasionally rising 
into pretty good preaching, but for the 
most part too elementary and slight to’ 
have value. 

Dr. Phelps has a field in which he 
writes with mastery and confers a real 
benefit on his fellows. It is not worth 


By Wil- 
New York: Charles Scrib- 
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vhile to do such work as this, the 
ority of which is primarily a matter 
omment only because he is capable of 
so much better things. — C. B. B. 


_ An Advertising Man 

Interprets Jesus 
THE Man Nozsopy Knows. A Discovery or- 
JESUS. By Bruce Barton. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. $2.00. 

There is a bit of conceit in the title 
of this book. The liberal has for years 
known Jesus as the kind of man that Brnee 
Barton pictures here. To him there is 
little that is new in this book. But those 
who have been taught to consider Jesus 
as the man of sorrows, the meek and 
lowly one, who went about telling people 
not to do things, should read these pages 
to see another aspect of the life of Jesus 
of Nazareth. Here Jesus is shown to be not 
a physical weakling, not a kill-joy, not a 
failure, but a strong, magnetic personality, 
a wise executive, a wholesome outdoor 
Inman, a happy sociable fellow, who exem- 
plified the principles of modern salesman- 
ship, proved to be a very successful ad- 
vertiser, and founded modern business. 
Like all such treatments of the life of 
Jesus, this one reads a great deal into 
the narrative, and reads out of it a great 
deal that is there. But it is a tonic inter- 
pretation for those who have been brought 
up upon the Jesus of the old theology. 

ee ee CO. B.. J; 


A Classic of Modernism 


By Edward Scribner 
Chicago: The University of Chicago 
$1.50. 


Here we have one of the outstanding 
classics of “modernism.” Appearing in 
1918 (and then reviewed in these 
columns), it has twice been reprinted 
prior to this revised edition. Professor 
Ames, who is a leading scholar in the de- 
nomination known as the Disciples of 
Christ, teaches psychology in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and serves as minister of 
the Disciple Church close by. He has 
the ear of the academic youth at that 
great educational center; without the 
ear of our academic youth no religious 
leader or religious movement can hope 
profoundly to affect the life of the age. 
_ Every denomination save the Unitarian 
is keenly aware of this fact, and is tak- 
ing advantage of every opportunity for 
university contacts. The future is theirs, 
and they deserve it for their zealous and 
intelligent efforts to master it. 

Dr. Ames speaks for a denomination, 
once small and undistinguished, now 
growing very rapidly in numbers and in- 
fluence. The very advanced “liberalism” 
of his message is calculated to win and 
hold in increasing numbers the inquiring 
youth who fill our universities to-day, for 
whom traditional Christian doctrines have 
become impossible, who want to be “free” 
and “modern” and “radical,” and who 
_ yet have no mind to incur the various dis- 
abilities involved in becoming a genuine 
“liberal.” They want a radicalism that 
‘still call itself “orthodoxy,” albeit 
”; they want still to be eligible to 
rship in the Y. M. ©. A. and 


THe New OrTHODOXY. 
Ames. 
Press. 
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Y. W. C. A.; they want to be recognized 
by the “Federal Gouncil of Churches of 
Christ.” 

Of this kind of liberalism, Dr. Ames 
gives here a masterly expression. Most 
of it will be read by Unitarians with the 
conviction that this is the sort of. thing 
for which they (not calling it “ortho- 
doxy”) are ostracized and condemned. 
It gives noble expression to many prin- 


Dangerous. Living 


Tur CHALLENGE or Lirs. By L. P. 
Jacks. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $1.25. 


The three lectures that make up this 
book were given, in slightly different 
forms, in three countries, England, 
Canada, and the United States, and are 
now rewritten for publication. Life, ac- 
cording to Dr. Jacks, is a challenge to 
the individual, to society, and to labor. 
Said Paul: “Quit you like men.” Said 
Cromwell: “We are upon an engage- 
ment very difficult.” And Dr. Jacks be- 
lieves that man was not made for com- 
fortable existence, and that the church 
must remain the center of attraction 


for heroic souls that it was in the days 


of the Roman Empire. So with society 
itself, there where the need of the high- 
est morality is most needed. The chal- 
lenge of life to our generation is pri- 
marily for group action on the heroic 
level. To this end the “ethic of work- 
manship” leads. By this Dr. Jacks 
means “transfiguring the work of the 
world from a burden that crushes into 
a culture that ennobles mankind.” Like 
all of Dr. Jacks’s books, this is a stimu- 
lating and thoughtful work. Yet one 
questions whether Dr. Jacks has given 
sufficient weight to other incentives in 
life less heroic but equally powerful. 
There is something to be said for happi- 
ness as an end in life. ChRe J: 


ciples and convictions which have been 
for them normative since Channing and 
Parker. Its insistence on religion as ulti- 
mately life is one of the fundamentals of 
our spiritual heritage from Socinus and 
David and Lindsay, to our own day. This 
is no strange thing to us, this “new ortho- 
doxy”; it is largely our own “old hetero- 
doxy.” ; 

But the discriminating Unitarian reader 
will recognize often a difference of phrase- 
ology and of statement; above all, a 
difference of spiritual atmosphere. It is 
not hard to see that this modernism, 
agreeing in so much with our own aitti- 
tudes, is the result of another process, the 
child of another parentage. It owes little 
to Emerson and Parker and the Tran- 
scendentalists ; Channing and Gannett and 
Hedge and Frothingham, it knows not; 
Martineau and the Carpenters did not 
help shape it. 

With all its freedom and absence from 
ehecks, the Unitarian movement has al- 
ways been profoundly theistic; its perfect 
flower is Frederick Hosmer’s best-loved 
hymn. One thought it has, its ample 
ereed; it is the thought of God. The 
type of religion that voices itself in that 
hymn belongs to another psychological 
world from that in which Dr. Ames’s fine 
presentation has its being. One reads 
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with appreciation and the frequent 
“Amen” of approval, but at the end one 
misses God. The clearest, most positive 
utterance about God is this, at the end 
of the second chapter: “Over and above 
the particular persons constituting one’s 
class or country or world is the feeling 
of the entity of the class or country or 
world itself. Hach class in a school pos- 
sesses an individuality to which the mem- 
bers manifest loyalty and _ reverence. 
That individuality has a certain objec- 
tivity and permanence above and beyond 
any particular persons within it... . If 
this be the nature of God as the Ideal 
Socius, then le too has at least such 
reality and objectivity” (italics the re- 
viewer’s). Out of another consciousness 
we sing, 
“Be still the light upon my way, 
My pilgrim staff and rod; 
My rest by night, my strength by day, 
O blesséd thought of God!” 
P ec. BR. Be 


The Hebrews Were 


Not Illuminates 

HEBREW ILLUMINATION. By W. Winslow Hall. 
London: The C. W. Daniel Company. Fifteen 
shillings. 

This book is no more attractive than its 
title. It is a study of some fifty cases of 
supposed illumination that are to be found 
in the writings of the Bible. From these 
certain deductions are drawn, and on the 
basis of them an attempt is made to define 
very mechanically what illumination is, 
how and when it comes, and what it does. 
One of the conclusions, for example, is: 
“You may look for illumination during 
your years of sexual potency, but especially 
during times of national stress, during the 
warmer months of the year, in the waking 
state, and in the open air.” The motive 
of the author is apparently of the highest, 
and his object is to get men to experience 
God through the mystic way; but the He- 
brews were not a people given to mysti- 
cism, and the author’s treatment of the 
Biblical sources is altogether uncritical. 
Adam and Eve, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
and the like, were not mystics or “illumi- 
nates,” nor are the narratives about them 
to be interpreted in mystic terms. The 
Hebrews, like all ancients, believed that 
God directed man in all his activities, and 
whatever he did of moment he did by the 
command of God, communicated either di- 
rectly by God himself, or through an angel. 
Of the Hebrews, the prophets, Jesus, Paul, 
and a few others were mystics, but it is 
doubtful if even they were illuminates in 
the meaning of Dr. Hall. The book is too 
mechanical, too uncritical, too lacking in 
real knowledge of the Biblical writings to 
merit serious attention. T. J. M. 
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Saturday Night Suppers 


ROSE BROOKS 


It was the custom, in Bradley Burns’s 
neighborhood, for the boys to be asked 
to one another’s houses, for Saturday 
suppers, when beans were sure to be 
plentiful. One Saturday morning, Brad- 
ley’s mother, baking cookies and tarts in 
her white kitchen, happened to think it 
must be Bradley’s turn to ask boys to 
supper. Calling him, she said, ‘We'd 
better have one or two boys to supper 
to-night, Bradley. You’ve been out to 
supper two or three times since we’ve had 
any one here. Whom shall we ask?” 

“Well,” wavered Bradley, for it was 
extremely hard to choose among his many 
chums, “well, whom do you think?” 

Familiar voices warned that the neigh- 
borhood boys were approaching, and 
looking out, Mother saw the whole clan, 
making their noisy way with ball, bat, 
and catcher’s mitt, to the baseball field at 
the end of the street. “Oh, boys,’ she 
ealled, and instantly nine small boys 
scrambled over the wall and swarmed 
up the back steps, sniffing expectantly. 

Mother distributed a handful of warm 
cookies to the accompaniment of loud and 
joyous thanks, and said, “Bradley would 
like to have two of you boys come to 
supper to-night. I wonder which two 
we'd better have.” Neighborhood affairs 
were always conducted with great im- 
partiality and candor. Looking over the 
upturned faces, she went on reflectively, 
“T think it will be Bob and Tom,—the 
two older ones from two families. Come 
at six.” 

Bob and Tom had each a younger 
brother; and before accepting, Bob said 
to the smaller boys, ‘Do you mind? It’s 
fair, you know.” 

“It’s fair if we come next time,” 
agreed the smaller brothers. 

“Mrs. Burns,” said Tom judicially, “are 
you going to ask Billy and Jack next 
time?” 

“Next time,” promised Mother, liking 
the spirit of the older boys, but smiling 
inwardly at the discussion. 

“Next Saturday?’ asked Billy gravely, 
before giving final permission to his 
favored older brother. 

“T can’t promise it will be next Satur- 
day,” said Mother, grave as he. “But I 
promise you two will be the next to be 
invited. You know I can’t ask you all 
four at once, because our old-fashioned 
table isn’t as large as it ought to be.” 

“It would take lots of beans, too,” re- 
marked one practical member of the as- 
sembly. 


“All right,” agreed Billy and Jack. 
“Go ahead, we don’t mind.” And off they 
all clattered. 
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“Wouldn’t it be a delicious world if 
grown-ups were as frank!” chuckled 
Mother, as she turned back to her baking. 

Sharp at six, she went to the front 
door and rang the old brass Swiss cow 
bell,—Bradley’s summons for home-com- 
ing. Promptly three boys appeared, Brad- 
ley visibly important as host. 

“Hello, boys!” greeted Mr. Burns pleas- 
antly. “Ready for beans?” No sooner 
were all seated than tongues were loosed. 
No restraint nor bashfulness, and conyver- 
sation flowed steadily and into unexpected 
channels. ‘ 

“Know that big balloon in on the Com- 
mon,” began Bob. “Was that a war bal- 
loon, Mr. Burns? Well, I didn’t think 
it was really, but there was a scout in- 
side that roped-off place and he said it 
was a captive b’loon.” Stopping to take 
a mouthful of beans, he lost his audience, 
and Tom, fidgeting for his chance, broke 
in. 

“Chairs creak in the daytime same’s 
they do at night,. wicker chairs, you 
know, only in ‘the daytime there’re lots 
of other noises and you don’t notice ’em 
much.” Tom, unwarily abandoning his 
topic to drink his cocoa, was routed from 
the field. te 


Life 


Crowds of bees are giddy with clover, 
Crowds of grasshoppers skip at our 
feet, 
Crowds of larks at their matins hang 
over, : 
Thanking the Lord for a life so sweet. 


—Jean Ingelow. 


Sentence Sermon 
The world is so full of a number of 
things 
I am sure we should all be as happy as 
kings. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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“Are there any savages any more, 
Mother?” Bradley was agog with interest. 
“Real ones, I mean. There’s a_ story 
about a man who went up a river in 
Africa and’— 

“Have you got to Africa in your geog- 
raphy?” interrupted Tom. ‘“What’s the 
biggest river in it?’ That question hay- 
ing been successfully disposed, of, the 
usual and nerve-racking naming of state 
capitals began. Mr. Burns sighed with 
relief and Mother fled to the kitchen for 
fresh supplies when the ordeal was over. 


“T love cocoa,” said Tom, as his cup 
was filled, in a tone that would certainly 
never lead one to suspect that he had it 


with great frequency at home. ‘You 
don’t know where cocoa comes from,” he 
turned to the boys. 

“T do, too!” Bradley assured him. 
“They make it out of palm trees!” 

“Palms!” jeered the other two, with - 
no idea of sparing his feelings. “It’s 
beans! Not like these beans, though,— 
big, brown pods that smell good.” — 

“Cocoa beans,’ said Mother,—her first 
word in the flying conversation. Father 
had remained entirely dumb. 

“But there -is something to eat, and 
you like it, that does come from the in- 
side of palms. Begins with s.” 

“S, 8,” repeated the boys, eager for any 
game. But after many wrong guesses 
they had to be told. 

“Sago,” said Mother. 
as tapioca.” 

And so it went till the last mouthful 
of Spanish cream and the last cookie 
crumb had vanished. 

“Now go and have your game of par- 
chesi while I clear up. 

Three small boys stretched themselves 
comfortably on their stomachs around 
the open board and the game was played 
fast and furiously, all rights preserved, 
no favors shown! 

“Listen to them!” said Mother in the 
kitchen. “I’d be aghast if I hadn’t heard 
it so often. You’d think they were deadly 
enemies, wouldn’t you?” 

“Been through it myself, as well as hear- 
ing those youngsters,’ chuckled Father. 
“Not as hard to entertain as some guests 
of maturer years at our board?” he ques- 
tioned gravely. 

“Hardly! And aren’t they fun! I feel 
as if I'd been whizzed through space at 
ninety miles an hour. Savages, balloons, 
my goodness, what don’t they talk about?’ 

“There didn’t seem a dearth of topics,” 
agreed Father. 

“I can’t imagine, any more, living in 
a house that didn’t have a procession of 
boys trapsing through it, can you?” 

“Wouldn’t want to,” admitted Father, 
remembering how horribly still the house 
always seemed when Bradley was out of 
it even for a day. “Hear them squabble!” 

The telephone rang. “Yes,” answered 
Mother. “Yes, I’ll send him right along. 
He is a little late because the parchesi 
game was long. Oh, we always enjoy 
having them.” ; 

“Your mother, Tom. She wants you 
to start along.” 

“Tl go, too,” said Bob. At the door 
they paused and Bob was spokesman 
both. _ 

“We've had a fine time,” he said, and 
meant it every word. ~ 


“About the same 
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“You won't forget it’s Jack’s and Billy’s 


turn next?” Tom ran back to ask, 

“Tl not forget,” and from the door 
Mother saw each little figure trudge 
obediently straight for home. 

“Now Bradley, skip for bed. Yes, I’ll 
come up when you call you’re in.” 

“Appreciative guests,” remarked Father 
from behind his newspaper. “You don’t 
seem as tired as after some of our dinner 
parties.” 

“Wouldn’t it be jolly if grown-ups 
could stay that way? I am glad we 
know lots of boys! It certainly was a 
— party,—not one crumb of one thing 
e 1? 


- 
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The Jingle-jangle Pennies and a 
Story That They Told 
PRINGLE BARRET 


Once upon a time there were two very 
bright pennies that jingled-jangled to- 
gether in Uncle John’s pocket. It seemed 
as if every time Uncle John reached in 
his pocket to get a nickel or a dime or 
even a quarter to pay for anything, out 
came the two shiny pennies. By and by 
Uncle John grew tired of it. 

“These pennies are a nuisance,” he said. 
“T shall have to get rid of them.” 

When Uncle John said that he was on 
the train for Mayesville, where he was 
going to visit his little nephew and niece, 
John and Nancy. Right then he decided 
what he would do to get rid of the two 
bright pennies. 

Before he had been in Mayesville long, 
John and Nancy were both on his lap beg- 
ging him to tell them a story. He was 
not a good story-teller and they usually 
had to beg him a long time, but to-day 
he smiled mysteriously and reached in his 
pocket. Out came the two shiny pennies. 
He gave one to Nancy and one to John. 

“These,” he said, “will tell a story of 
their own.” 

At that time, the two children did not 
understand what Uncle John mean. How 
could pennies tell any kind of story? But 
by and by they found out, and this is how 
it happened. 

Nancy said, “I know what I shall do 
with my bright new penny. I shall go 
straight down to Mr. Heilbronner’s store 
and-buy an orange lollipop. He has some 
new ones; I saw them yesterday. Will 
you come and buy one too, John?” 

Now John liked orange lollipops very 
much indeed—almost as much as Nancy 
liked them. But he liked pennies, too. 
Besides, if you spent a penny right away, 
how could you find out what story it could 
tell? 

“No,” he answered. “I guess I don’t 
want a lollipop.” 

“Want a sugar cooky?” asked Nancy. 

“No, I don’t want a sugar cooky, se a 

“A piece of apple pie?’ 

“No. ” 

“What are you going to buy with your 


penny?” asked Nancy. 


“I’m not going to buy enethind Vm 
going to keep it.”, 
John kept it. And the next time Uncle 


hn had two bright new pennies that 
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jingled-jangled in his pocket, and always 
came out when he wanted a nickel or a 
dime or even a quarter, he knew exactly 
what to do with them. He gave one to 
Nancy and one to John. This time Nancy 
bought a lemon lollipop with hers and 
John didn’t buy anything with his. He 
put it away with the other one. Then he 
had two bright pennies of his own that 
jingled-jangled together. He didn’t think 
they were a nuisance, though, because he 
didn’t ever reach in his pocket and expect 
to pull out a nickel or a dime, much less a 
quarter. 

“Now,” said Uncle John, “you know 
what their story is, don’t you? Listen, I 
will translate it for you.” 

Uncle John translated it: 

Jingle-jangle, 

Spick and spangle, 

Sing the song of trade! 
Get a penny, 

Keep a penny, 

That’s a penny made. 
Spend a penny, 

And your many 

Bills are never paid. 
Jingle-jangle, 

Spick and spangle, 

Sing the song of trade! 


When Uncle John finished translating, he 
said, “If you will listen to that story and 
pay attention to what it says’— 

“And keep on saving pennies, I shall 
grow up to be a rich man,” interrupted 
John. 

“That’s right,” agreed his uncle. 

And that was right, because that is 
exactly what John did. 

But this story happened a long, long 
time ago when John was only a little boy 
and the people in the town hardly knew 
him from any other little boy. 

[All rights reserved] 


Skyrocket Postal Service 


Some of the Tonga group of islands, 
in the Pacific Ocean, are separated by 
such dangerous reefs that steamers find 
landing hazardous, if not impossible. In- 
habitants of the isolated islands have 
solved their postal problem by the use 
of skyrockets. They fasten half a dozen 
letters securely to the stick of a large 
rocket, which they send soaring in the 
direction of the nearest port of call. 
Most of the letters are intended for local 
delivery; but, in the course of a year, a 
number of letters arrive in America, and 
many Buropean countries, which started 
on the first lap of their journey on the 
stick of a skyrocket. 


Radio-equipped Lifeboats 


The ocean liner “Orbita” is the first to 
install Marconi radio equipment in its 
lifeboats. The innovation aims to lessen 
the annual toll of lives in accidents at 
sea. Whereas passengers fleeing vessels 
in haste have heretofore often drifted for 
days in open boats, with only chance hope 
of rescue, they will now in like danger 
be able to keep in constant touch not only 
with the other lifeboats but with search- 
ing ships, thus saving themselves great 
danger, and their rescuers, delay. 


ee 
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Did YouP 


The Woodward School of Boston, Mass., 
urged children to follow the following 
suggestions. Think over your summer, 
and check off as many activities as are to 
your credit. 

Learn to swim, float and dive; to ride; 
to be a reliable camper; to share in 
household and farm activities; to 
play games in which scores are kept. 

See ploughing; planting; harvesting; 
shearing; a shipyard; logging; a saw 
mill; a quarry; a mine; a blacksmith 
at work. 

Collect leaves, flowers, seed vessels; peb- 
bles and shells; postcards or snap- 
shots of places of interest encountered 
in traveling. 

Write a list of birds seen or heard, with 
dates and places; stories of bees, 
birds, butterflies, and animals; true 
story of a garden or of a tide pool. 

Keep a notebook account of interesting 
experiences for reference in English 
work next school year. 
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Birds’ Trades 
DOROTHY C, VOSH 
(Age 14) 
The swallow is a mason ; 
And underneath the eaves, 


He builds a nest and plasters it 
With mud and hay and leaves. 


Of all the weavers that I know 
The oriole is the best. 

High on the branches of the tree, 
She hangs her cozy nest. 


The woodpecker is hard at work, 
A carpenter is he. 

And you can hear him hammering 
His nest high up the tree. 


Some little birds are miners, 
Some build upon the ground; 

And busy little tailors, too, 
_Among the birds are found. 
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Sun Strengthens Brains 


Sir Henry Gauvain, a British surgeon, . 
maintains that the rays of the sun, be- 
sides their beneficial physical effects, aid 
in the development and strenthening of 
brain power. He offers as his proof two 
groups of children under his observation, 
in two different London hospitals. The 
group which received regular sun ex- 
posure showed, in mental tests given both 
groups, such marked mental superiority 
over the group which had not received 
the sun treatment, that the difference, in 
the opinion of Sir Gauvain, is not to be 
accounted for save on that score. 


Milk by the Block 


If you live in Nome, Alaska, you are 
not wakened at dawn by the rattle of 
milk cans or bottles. There the milkman 
delivers reindeer milk and cream in 
frozen blocks, equal in size to a quart or 
a pint. A white cord protruding from the 
center of each block serves as handle. 
Jach unit is carefully wrapped in oil 
paper, and as long as it remains frozen 
it maintains both quantity and quality. 
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What Three Americans Saw in Prague 


Such an opportunity, they say, with enthusiasm 


4 ie UNDERSIGNED spent six days 
in Prague, July 10-16, and they desire 
to report to the denomination what they 
found. Since the war a million and a 
half Czechs have left the Roman Catholic 
Chureh. On the evening before our ar- 
rival, six thousand asked for blanks to 
fill out with a declaration that they are 
no longer Catholics. Of those who have 
severed their connection with Catholi- 
cism, about 900,000 have formed the na- 
tional Czechoslovak Church. At first 
these people merely wanted freedom from 
papal domination, the privilege of using 
the Czech language instead of Latin in 
the church, and permission for the priests 
to marry. But they could not stop there. 
They were at once confronted by the ques- 
tion whether the new church should adopt 
some of the historic creeds or declare for 
freedom to think and grow in religion. 
Fortunately, our extremely capable rep- 
resentatives, Dr. and Mrs. Norbert F. 
Capek, were on the ground and on friendly 
terms with the leaders of the new move- 
ment, and as a result of their influence 
and of the literature they supplied the 
decision was made to declaré for the Uni- 
tarian attitude of freedom in religious 
thought and life. Thus hundreds of thou- 
sands of people are making in a few years 
a transition which in English and Ameri- 
ean religious progress was spread over 
more than’ a century. 

Just now, owing to certain actions of 
the papal delegate, who has _ deeply 
wounded national feeling, the movement 
is accelerated. We have the feeling that 
one of the most farseeing and fruitful 
policies the British and Foreign and the 
American Unitarian Associations have 
ever adopted has been to sustain our wise 
and efficient representatives there where 
a whole nation is rapidly turning from a 
traditional to a rational faith. Can we 
possibly do anything else so effective and 
so important just now as to contribute to 
the stability of the new republic by aiding 
this active tendency toward a free and 
reasonable religion? 

The constituency of our definitely Uni- 
tarian movement in Prague is about ten 
thousand. It is well organized, with Sun- 
day-school, young people’s organization, 
women’s alliance and discussion groups, 
and the business management is solid, 
conservative, and inspires confidence. 
One of the most urgent needs is for a 
permanent meeting place. Meetings are 
held now in one part of the city, and now 
in another, as no hall can be secured for 
a year. The danger is that this nomadic 
life may dissipate the movement before 
it gets consolidated. 

On Tuesday evening we attended one 
of their summer meetings in a beautiful 
hall which seats eleven hundred and 
where two hundred were standing. Each 
one present paid one krone admission 
(two kronen are paid on Sunday), as this 
is the only way the expenses of such a meet- 
ing can be met. On Sundays, except in 
summer, Dr. Capek preaches to thousands 
in a large and beautiful old church loaned 


to us by the new national church. The 
bishop, Dr. Farsky, who appears to be a 
wise and noble man, was present at a 
dinner given the visitors, and spoke sym- 
pathetically, as a man among his friends. 

It is all very astonishing and promis- 
ing. The accounts of the situation which 
had come to us have not been exaggerated. 
Up to this time it has been impossible 
to transform the very remarkable old 
building, secured by the British and For- 


eign and American Unitarian Associa- 


tions, and make it possible to hold services 
there, chiefly because of lack of. money. 
The American and British Associations are 
supporting the movement, but these ten 
thousand new Unitarians ought to have 
a church home; and as they are obviously 
unable to secure it for themselves, we 
recommend that they be helped generously 
and at once. 

We were received in his home by Sena- 
tor Klafaté of the Czechoslovak Parlia- 
ment, who is a leader of the national 
movement for spiritual freedom in oppo- 
sition to the clerical party. We find Dr. 
Capek to be the friend and adviser of 
leaders in the national life. A great 
number of business and professional men 
are gathering around him. 

It is our sober judgment that not in 
the last hundred years, perhaps never be- 
fore, has there been before the Unitarian 
people of Europe and America such an 
opportunity. Nor could we ask for more 
capable and consecrated leaders. We give 
them our unqualified and enthusiastic 
approval and we believe that all who 
come and see the situation for themselves 
will feel as we do. : 

Owing to the extraordinarily difficult 
circumstances in Europe since the war, it 
has not been possible to hold great con- 
gresses, such as those formerly held in 
Paris, Berlin, London, ete., but Dr. Drum- 
mond seems to us to have done what 
could be done and the result is an oppor- 
tunity which is without parallel and 
which may quickly pass. 

What a wonderful thing it would be 
to have an international congress of free 
religion at our own building in the beau- 
tiful city of Prague in, say, the latter 
part of August, 1926. 

Mrs. C. EB. St. Joun, 
EarL M. WIzBur, 
GrorGE R. Dopson. 


Minister Sings Songs 
to Illustrate Sermon 


On Sunday, July 19, at the First Parish 
Church in Scituate, Mass., Rev. Cornelius 
Heyn, during his sermon, sang three songs, 
the music, words and moods of which 
fittingly illustrated what he said. His 
subject was “Present-day Faith in Thought 
and Song,” under the text found in Genesis 
xi. 4, “ Come, let us build us a city.” 

The new humanism which, as Mr. Heyn 
pointed out flourishes more openly in the 
western part of the United States than 
in New England, was emphasized. A short 
sketch of the sermon follows: 
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First—The form of faith presenting man 
as a responsible being and self-dependent 
creator. It recognizes and affirms our in- 
trinsic worth and true dignity. This was 
illustrated by the song “Harth is Enough” 
(words by Edwin Markham, musie by 
Claude Warford). 

Second—Man is the master of his own 
destiny. He has an “unconquerable soul.” 
“Out of the Night,’ by W. HE. Henley, as 
put to music by ©. A. Lidgey, was the 
illustration. 

Third—Valuation of the new humanism. 
It lays stress upon the full development of 
the individual, calls forth slumbering 
powers, fosters the desire for higher edu- 
cation, makes for a better world here and 
now. But it may lead to one-sidedness, or 
result—as the old humanism did during 
the Renaissance in Italy—in a delightful 
but shallow paganism, and a feast of the 
senses. 

Conclusion—We are told in Genesis how 
the people essayed to build a city, Their 
God came down to see it. He confounded 
their language, ‘“‘scattered them abroad 
upon all the face of the earth; and they 
left off to build the city.” Christianity 
started out to build another, a bigger and 
better city. Misunderstanding, ignorance, 
division, spoiled the plan. Now we have 
the work in hand. We can utilize the 
old foundations and have better tools. 
The hunger for God will persist. We can 
satisfy that hunger. We are indeed the 
“sons of God” and “the spirit of God 
dwelleth” within us. As God’s children, 
let us realize our duty and responsibility 
here and now: give freely of our goods, 
our hearts and minds, to the task of 
building the city. 

Then followed Cesar Franck’s “Panis 
Angelicus,” accompanied by Miss Josephine 
Baldwin. Bates on the violin and Mr. 
Harold W. Cole’ on the organ. 


What Must Be Done to Enlist — 
the Intelligent Unchurched? 
8S. M. Augustine, president of the Board 


of Trustees of the First Unitarian Church » 


in Berkeley, Calif., writes to THE Reats- 
TER that the series of addresses which 
Rev. John H. Dietrich of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been giving “has filled the 
Berkeley church to capacity and has 
aroused an interest and enthusiasm com- 
parable to that of the old-time Methodist 
revival.” Mr. Augustine adds: 

“If we had the courage and the will to 
shake our minds free from the refined 
and rarefied subjective supernaturalism, 
the attenuated mysticism, that still con- 
fuses the thinking, even of some liberal 
minds, I feel sure that under such leader- 
ship we could combine the intelligent, 
unchurched element of our community 
into an organization that would stimulate 
popular interest in real, worth-while re- 
ligion, and be more effective in various 
directions of humanistic endeavor than 
any church that ipa has ever 
known.” 


If the brotherhood of man is the ulti- 
mate human reality, it is still in the 
making, and the job is only half-done.— 
Willard L. Sperry. 
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“NHIEF JUSTICE William Howard 
Taft, president of the General Unita- 
rian Conference, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association, and Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
chairman of the council of the General 
Conference, have stated to THE CHRISTIAN 
ReGister the reasons why Unitarians and 
other religious liberals should join in the 
meetings of the two organizations to be 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, October 13-15. 

Says Chief Justice Taft: “To give a 
demonstration of the devotion of the lib- 
eral forces of Christianity to their great 
cause.” “To discern and define real and 
vital objectives for our collective and in- 
dividual endeavors,” says Dr. Eliot, “and 
to learn how to do together what no one 
church can do alone.” Dr. Snow declares 
the program “emphasizes the practical 
realization of the high ideals of a free 
church in the modern world.” He urges 
all who are interested in the liberal in- 
terpretation of Christianity to share in 
its deliberations. 

The program is now complete except for 
the subject of one address. <A _ baker’s 
dozen Unitarian ministers and laymen 
were scheduled to speak; one Unitarian 
woman has a line on the program; and 
the list includes such other liberals as 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, president of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America; Dr. John Haynes Holmes; 
Karl de Schweinitz, social service expert; 
and Prof. W. T. Waugh of McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Canada. As announced, 
the program follows: 


Tuesday, October 13 


2.30 p.m. “History of the General Conference.” 
Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., of Boston, 
Mass. 
Reception at the Museum of Art, Hast 
Boulevard at Bellflower Road. 

“The Future of Christian Liberalism.” 
Prof. W. T. Waugh, of McGill Univer- 
sity Montreal, Canada; Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, of New York City; Rev. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin, D.D., of Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Wednesday, October 14 


9.15 a.m. Devotional Service. Rev. 
Simons, D.D., of New York City. 
9.30 A.M. Business Session. 
Reports of the Council and Treasurer. 
Report of Commission on Regional Confer- 
ences. Rev. James C. Duncan, of Clin- 
ton, Mass. 
Report of Commission on Improvement of 
Candidating Methods. Dr. S. P. Capen, 
of Buffalo, N.Y. 
1 p.m. Lancheons. 

- Ministers’, managed by Ministerial Union 
Alliance’s, managed by The Alliance. 
Laymen’s, managed by The Laymen’s 

League. : 
3.30 p.m. Group Conferences. 
“Religion at Home.” Mrs. Roger W. Cut- 
ler, of Charles River, Mass. 
Religion in Life.” Rev. Miles Hanson, of 
+ Roxbury, Mass. 


8 P.M. 


Minot 


_ “The Minister as Professional Helper and 


J ccontieie ” Karl de Schweinitz, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


WALLACE N. POWERS 


8 p.m. Platform Meeting. 
“Religion and Society.” Rev. John H. 
Lathrop, D.D., of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
“Religion and the World of Nations.” Rey. 
8S. Parkes Cadman, D.D., of Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Thursday, October 15 


9.15 a.m. Devotional Service. 
9.30 to 10.30 A.M. Business Session. 
Action on Resolutions. 
Election of Program Committee for 1927. 
10.30 a.m. ‘Unitarian Opportunities in the 
New Century.” 
“Work with Students.” Prof. Herbert F. 
Goodrich, of Ann Arbor, Mich. 
“Value of the Printed Word.” Rev. Charles 
F. Potter, of New York City. 
“Building a New Church.” Rey. Bruce 
Swift, Ph.D., of Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Hach address to be followed by discus- 
sion. 
2.30 P.M. “Unitarian Evangelism.” Rev. 
- Charles BE. Park, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 
Rey. Von Ogden Vogt, of Chicago, Ill. 
(subjeet to be announced). 
The Conference Sermon. Rev. Ralph E. 
Bailey of Omaha, Neb. 


8 P.M. 


An item of significance not listed above 
is scheduled for the morning session on 
Thursday, October 15. At that time, with 
simple and appropriate ceremony, the Gen- 
eral Conference will cease to exist, and 
what began as the thirty-first biennial 
session of the General Conference will 
continue as the first biennial session of 
the American Unitarian Association. Thus 
will the younger denominational body be 
gathered to the older, which inspired its 
organization sixty years ago. 

Chief Justice Taft’s call to Unitarians 
everywhere to assemble in Cleveland in 
October is as follows: _ 

“At this joint meeting, of prime impor- 
tance to Unitarians, the Conference will 
be merged with the Association, which 
began last May its second century of work 
under revised by-laws, embodying the best 
features of both organizations. 

“One of the principal features which the 
Association is taking over from the Con- 
ference is the biennial fall session, held at 
points distant from Boston, and devoted to 
discussion of the spiritual aims of our 
denominational effort. The biennial con- 
ference is increased in importance by the 
merging of the two bodies. The gathering 
retains the completely free and representa- 
tive character that has marked its history 
of more than sixty years, and its self- 
direction by the right to appoint its own 
committee of arrangements. Its actions, 
however, have a greater significance than 
before, in that they are binding, in every- 
thing except appropriation of funds, on the 
reorganized American Unitarian Associa- 
tion of which it now becomes an official 
part. 

“T call upon Unitarians of the United 
States and Canada to make the first bien- 
nial conference of the new and wider fel- 
lowship of free churches notable in their 
history, and to give a demonstration of 
the devotion of the liberal forces of Chris- 
tianity to their great cause.” 


Notable gis staal for last of the old, first of the new order 


Dr. Eliot seconds this call by saying 
that the meetings ought to command a 
large attendance of people interested in 
the advancement of religious truth, of 
good citizenship, and of applied Chris- 
tianity. He adds: 

“The program indicates how the spirit 
and purpose of the Conference differs from 
the conventions of other Christian fellow- 
ships. Some of the sectarian gatherings 
held last spring were deplorably conten- 
tious and quarrelsome and the others 


-Sseemed to deal chiefly with rather small 


matters of provincial concern: the word- 
ing of a rubric, the change of a phrase 
in a creed or a prayer, the disciplining 
of heretics, and the like. When our free 
churches get together in conference, their 
representatives do not have to bother with 
such secondary matters. They can gv 
right at the primary problems and duties. 
Note some of the themes suggested for our 
discussion at Cleveland—‘Religion and 
Life,’ ‘Religion and Society,’ ‘Religion and 
the World of Nations,’ and the like. If 
we get a good representative attendance 
we shall have a worth-while conference 
and ought to be able to discern and define 
real and vital objectives for our collective 
and individual endeavors. We _ should 
gain vision and provide for supervision. 
We should learn how to do together what 
no one church can do alone. Cleveland is 
a fairly central place for our natural 
constituency and our hosts in the First 
Unitarian Church are exceptionally gen- 
erous and efficient people. 

“This gathering will be the last and 
final session of the General Conference. 
Its responsibilities are hereafter to be 
borne by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. The Cleveland meeting will close 
an honorable chapter in our history as a 
free religious movement. I propose for 
an appropriate motto: ‘Hats off to the 
Past; Coats off for the Future.’ ” 

The chief program-maker, Dr. Snow, 
speaks particularly of the result achieved 
by his committee, summing up as follows: 

“In the city of Boston last May our 
churches celebrated the centenary of Uni- 
tarianism in America and completed the 
reorganization of the denominational ma- 
chinery through which we work. In Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on October 13, 14, and 15, we 
will hold the first conference under our 
new constitution, and will discuss the 
forward movement of our body in the 
second century of our organized life. 
Notable speakers, both Unitarian and of 
other liberal denominations, are announced 
on the program. That program, including 
such topics as ‘The Future of Christian 
Liberalism,’ ‘Religion in Personal Life,’ 
‘Religion in Society and in the World of 
Nations,’ and, more specifically, ‘Unita- 
rian Opportunities in the New Century,’ 
emphasizes the practical realization of the 
high ideals of a free church in the modern 
world. 

“The Unitarian Church for a hundred 
years has been the leading avowedly lib- 
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eral body of Christendom; and faces now, 
at the present stage of the history of 
Christianity in America, a great opportu- 
nity and a great responsibility. Questions 
vital to religion on this continent will be 
discussed at the Cleveland Conference, and 
all interested in the liberal interpretation 
of Christianity are invited to share in its 
deliberations.” 

The secretary of the General Confer- 
ence, Rey. Palfrey Perkins, and the sec- 
retary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Parker E. Marean, call attention 
to the accessibility of Cleveland and_the 
position held by the Unitarian Church 
there. Special transient rates have been 
granted by several apartment hotels near 
the church and Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, where some of the meetings are to 
be held. Names of delegates should be 
forwarded to Mr. Perkins at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass.; and applications 
for rooms to A. J. Kennedy, Room 403, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Personals 


Twice during the summer Rev. Edward 
Day, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in San Antonio, Tex., has spoken 
before large clubs in that city on “Evolu- 
tion and the Bible.” In addition to his 
army library work at Duncan Aviation 
Field, Mr. Day has been engaged in 
Semitic work for a Western university. 


William Rotch of Boston, Mass., civil 
engineer, who died on August 14, was 
a life member of the American Unitarian 
Association. Mr. Rotch was active in the 
work of many corporations and societies. 
Since 1883 he was treasurer of the Rotch 
traveling scholarship for architects. 


Santa Barbara Church Fund 


The treasurer of the Association grate- 
fully acknowledges the following contri- 
butions for the Restoration Fund of the 
church in Santa Barbara: 


Previously acknowledged.......... $2,165.00 
Mrs. E. J. Armstrong, Ithaca, N.Y... 25.00 
Chas. F. Wheelock, Canajoharie, N.Y. 10.00 
Miss Eleanor S. Parker, Boston..... 25.00 
Mrs. Henry P. Kidder, Boston..... 25.00 
Ae SUPE Cate ik teas 5 dli s es er elegs Haters 25.00 
Mrs. Robert F. Herrick, Milton..... 100.00 
Mrs. Kingsmill Marrs, Boston..... 100.00 

li $2,475.00 


Further contributions are solicited, and 
-‘may be sent marked “For the Santa Bar- 
bara Fund,” to Henry H. Fuller, Treas- 
urer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Alden S. Cook Resigns 


Rey. Alden 8. Cook has resigned the 
pastorate of the First Unitarian Church 
in Chicopee, Mass., the resignation hay- 
ing become effective early in August with 
its acceptance by the trustees. Mrs. Cook 
is also a minister of the Unitarian fellow- 
ship; as Rey. Agnes Larson she served 
as minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Humboldt, Iowa, 1922-24. They have 
made no announcement of future plans. 
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Lenox Awaits the Laymen 


EDWARD DAY 


OULD a more delightful, ideal place 

have been found by the Laymen’s 
League for their annual meeting than 
Lenox? The Hotel Aspinwall, located asit 
is on a hill in Lenox in the very heart of the 
Berkshire Highlands, commands a view 
to the north extending to grand old Grey- 
lock and one to the south which extends 
to Monument Mountain and even beyond, 
—a wonderful region throughout of hill 
and dale of great natural charm, and beau- 
tified in many of its parts by the famous 
landscape gardeners of the summer homes 
of scores of America’s wealthiest families. 
Among these glorious hills there are rich 
associations and memories for us liberals. 
Beginning with the White Church on the 
hill near the hotel, the walls of which 
resounded over foursecore years ago to the 
last public discourse of our beloved Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing, forever hallowing 
it, making it indeed one of the shrines 
of our faith, there are few parts of the 
country which are not intimately asso- 
ciated with our history. 

In the extreme south, off beyond Monu- 
ment Mountain and Great Barrington 
which it shelters, is the low-lying farming 
town of Sheffield, which cannot forget that 
it gave us that princely preacher and 
apostle of liberalism, Orville Dewey, whose 
active life fell but two decades short of 
being conterminous with that of Channing. 
Then it was while living in that town 
that one of our devoted preachers thought 
his way out of Orthodoxy and joined us 
as an efficient and happy co-worker— 
John Henry Mueller. It was in Hamp- 
shire County, in the charming hill town of 
Cummington, thirty miles to the north- 
east, that William Cullen Bryant first saw 
the light. In his boyhood he was subjected 
by his physician father to those cold 
plunges in a mountain brook which were 
supposed to toughen his body, which was 
inferior to his wonderful head. The years 
of his youth and early manhood were 
largely spent in the Berkshires; for like 
Dewey, he was a Williams College student, 
and like him he spent a considerable num- 
ber of years in southern Berkshire. It 
was while he was living in Great Bar- 
rington, engaged as a lawyer and giving 
the world some of his choicest poems, 
that he found and won that “Fairest of 
the Rural Maids.” Our friends will err 
if they do not take their copy of Bryant’s 
poems with them and read among the hills 
many of those belonging to this period of 
his life. 

But Bryant was not the only one of our 
Unitarian men of letters whom we rightly 
associate in thought with the Berkshires. 
Under Bald Head, looking over a fine lake 
in the northern part of Stockbridge, Mah- 
keenac, only two miles south of the hotel, 
is the site of the little red house in which 
the Hawthornes lived for two years, quietly 
and undisturbed, Hawthorne doing some 
of his early literary work which is marked 
here and there with allusions to Bald 
Head and Shadow Brook. The house 
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was still standing when I preached as 
a candidate in 1890 for the pulpit which 
Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst had successfully 
filled for six years prior to being called 
to the Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church, New York. Unfortunately the 
house was burned before I located in 
Lenox the next October, and I fear its 
site has not been marked. 

He who passes by motor over Hast 
Street to Pittsfield goes by the summer 
place of our Oliver Wendell Holmes. In 
Pittsfield is the old Plunckett mansion, 
which was the home of Longfellow’s 
second wife. In this house stood the old 
clock on the stairs which the poet made 
famous. Unquestionably many of our 
eastern Unitarians found their way to 
Lenox, for short periods of recreation, 
during the middle of the last century, as 
did the eminent Congregational divine, 
Henry Ward Beecher; for it was then the 
county seat, it had a famous academy, 
a fine hotel filled with distinguished guests 
from the South and from abroad, a county 
court, and able lawyers. Much may be 
said of Stockbridge to the south of Lenox, 
famed for its Field family, more potent 
as a factor in our American life than al- 
most any other save, perchance, the Adams 
family. It was in Stockbridge Lowell 
liked to linger in the summer, not to speak 
of others who favored it. Indeed, I am 
inclined to believe that a volume would 
be needed to recite the story of our Uni- 
tarian association with the region which 
seems to have appealed to our friends in 
the early time more than it has since it 
became a popular autumn resort. 

It is a significant fact that the Berk- 
shires, which have so many delightful 
associations and memories for us Unita- 
rians, did not respond to the liberal move- 
ment which a century ago profoundly 
stirred eastern and central Massachusetts. 
This presumably was owing at first to the 
fact that the region was largely settled 
by Connecticut people, who themselves 
failed to respond to it, and also because 
their people have looked to New York 
City as their social and commercial cen- 
ter; for manifestly they who could listen 
with delight to Channing, Dewey, and 
Beecher, and who could give without mur- 
mur their young ministers to Unitarian 
churches and could welcome them upon 
their occasional visits to their pulpits, 
were not likely with the progress of the 
years to become infected with Fundamen- 
talism. 

Our laymen will feel at home in the Berk- 
shires, and the welcome which they will 
receive will prove a most hearty one. The 
air of those glorious old hills will not 
stifle them, nor will its vales depress 
them. 
to their home churches with reinvigorated 
bodies, a deeper consecration, and a more 
loyal purpose to advance the cause of a 


In consequence, they will return ~ 


liberal religious faith, which is able to — 


face and resolve the perplexing problems 
of our time. ee die, 2 
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7 m . | As Churches Reopen, Consider Publicity 


; Editors want church news that is news 


EWSPAPERS are anxious to print 

church news that is news while it 
is yet news. Rev. John T. Brabner Smith, 
in charge of secular press publicity for 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, ad- 
dressed the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World at Houston, Tex., on the 
matter of church news. The results of a 
questionnaire sent to more than two hun- 
dred managing editors led him to believe 
that there is a real desire on the part of 
newspapers to co-operate with churches 
for publicity. Some of the editors said 
that they would give the churches all the 
space they wanted, and others said they 
could never obtain sufficient church news. 
The Brookline, Mass., Chronicle, reported 
Mr. Smith’s address, and reinforced and 
clarified some of his points, in part, as 
follows: 

“‘What is church news [said Mr. 
Smith]? Ask the papers. Read them. 
They are different. There is a similitude 
and at the same time an individuality in 
every paper. Find the password. If one 
is to place church news throughout the 
country, one must know the peculiarities 
and differences of papers printed in the 
four regions of the country. Let the 
ehurch that thinks it does not get its 
share of space honestly ask itself the 
reason, not blame the paper. It is ridicu- 
lous to say this church or that controls 
a certain paper, or that certain interests 
tun the newspaper. There is no con- 
trolled press. The church must get busy 
and submit some real live news. That is 
the way to control the press. Give it 
news, live, vivid, glowing, romantic, con- 
structive, general news.’ 

‘Mr. Smith states that every church 
should have a fund for regular, system- 
atic, and sensible advertising in the news- 
papers and a committee on church pub- 
licity. We wonder if Mr. Smith has not 
confused the word ‘advertising’ with the 
word ‘publicity... From a strict news- 


paper standpoint they are widely apart. 


Advertising, as the newspaper under- 
stands it, is copy that is paid for by so 
much per inch, column, or page. Pub- 
licity, as the newspaper defines it, is the 
free printing of legitimate news. No 
newspaper editor of intelligence or busi- 
ness acumen prints advertising free, and 
he is very likely to make a fine distinction 
between publicity and propaganda. Paid 
church advertising is all right, although 
the field for advertising a church is some- 
what limited. The great mystery in a 
newspaper editor’s mind is that so few 
churchmen take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity that practically all newspapers 
offer of printing legitimate church news 
absolutely free of charge. 

“Let a newspaper editor tell a church- 
man that he would be pleased to print all 
the church news that is sent to the paper, 


and how will the average churchman con- 


strue it? He will take it as an invitation 

to send in his Sunday morning sermon, 
expect to see it printed in full.... 

church news does not emanate 


' work. 


mate church news in every activity of 
the church. Where the churchmen fall 
down on their jobs is in not devising some 
practical way of getting notices of these 
activities to the public via the press. The 
average minister is prone to suppose that 
if a church supper is to be held in his 
church, it is an item of interest to his 
parish alone. A three or four-line notice 
in the church calendar is regarded as sufli- 
cient notice. So it is with the annual 
church fair, the church play, the drive 
for funds, the news of the vestry, the 
prudential committee, the official board, 
ete. All these comprise legitimate news 
items that the local newspaper will 
always print and many of the Boston 
dailies too. A complete list of all the 
little people who give recitations at a 
children’s day concert will sell more 
Chronicles than the best sermon preached 
in Brookline in a year, fully printed. 
Moreover, it will bring just as much 
notice to the church. This is not an 
argument against the value of sermons. 
It is an argument for more church pub- 
licity. Publicity draws the interest and 
the crowds. It is up to the sermon to do 
the rest. 

“Mr. Smith hit the nail squarely on the 
head when he said that every church 
should have a publicity committee. That 
committee should consist of one person, 
preferably a woman. If the committee 
consists of more than one, the responsi- 
bility is divided and shifts from one to 
another. We firmly believe the time will 
come when all churches will have paid 
publicity directors, fully trained for their 
At present, publicity in the 
churches for the most part means some 
sort of committee which sends out news 
from the headquarters of the denomina- 
tion. Much of this approaches propa- 
ganda. 

“The real publicity for the church will 
come through individual publicity work 
in every church, regardless of what comes 
from headquarters. One could hardly ex- 
pect the governing body of a church de- 
nomination to be responsible for getting 
notices of a church social or supper to 
the newspaper. That is the job for the 
local church. The: position of publicity 
director in a church would be a real job. 
It would call for a person with some sense 
of news values, which may be easily ac- 
quired by noting what the newspapers 
use. It will require a person of absolute 
fairness, one who will faithfully repre- 
sent the whole church and slight not even 
the humblest member thereof. The posi- 
tion calls for the person who ean report 
accurately and who will take the trouble 
to get names correctly. The newspapers 
are always on the lookout for unusual and 
original events, and in a good live church 
there are many of these that would get 
ample space in the newspapers if properly 
presented. 

“How will this kind of publicity help 
the church? For one thing, it will get 
church folk out of the habit of thinking 


, of their church only on Sunday or prayer- 
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meeting night. Well-directed notices on 
church activities constantly appearing in 
the newspapers will keep the church be- 
fore the community throughout the week. 
‘The two great bulwarks of religion,’ says 
Mr. Smith, ‘are the human voice and the 
written word.’ ” 


Church Works to Spread 
Knowledge of Evolution 


The Unitarian Church at Alameda is 
devoting all its energies this fall to ex- 
tending the knowledge of evolution and 
the kind of life and religion that evolu- 
tion demands. Rey. Gordon Kent, the 
minister, has announced a series of six- 
teen sermons up to Thanksgiving on ‘The 
Religion of an Evolutionist.” 

The young people’s society, the Twen- 
tieth Century Club, voted five dollars of 
their funds for the cardboard and paints 
to make colored posters, and helped to 
paint them. Twenty of these are dis- 
played in store windows over the city. 
The posters are pictures of Stegosaurus 
amid primeval vegetation, above the an- 
nouncement. 

The minister, at a dinner given for the 
purpose, invited a number of men to en- 
list in the campaign to spread the knowl- 
edge of the principles and evidence of 
evolution. This they did gladly, including 
some who had not been attendants at the 
church. 

A feature of these Sunday morning 
talks is the extensive use of charts to il- 
lustrate the scientific materials presented. 
The charts are painted on window shades 
mounted with their rollers in a frame so 
that they roll up or down readily, as re- 
quired. Two of the men who are artists 
are assisting the minister in painting the 
charts. For the most part the charts 
are taken from J. Arthur Thomson’s 
“Outline of Science.” 

A male chorus which uses the church 
hall for its rehearsals rendered special 
music for the opening of the series on the 
first Sunday in August. A congregation 
of more than one hundred and fifty persons 
heard the first address on “The Sealed 
Revelation.” The men are now planning 
a dinner for the congregation to organize 
their present gains and their future 
efforts. It has been very inspiriting to 
have a specific thing to do. 


The Pastor and Parish Romances 


Rey. George Lawrence Parker, minis- 
ter of the Unitarian Church in Newton 
Center, Mass., contributes to the Chris- 
tian Century an interview with his “stal- 
wart layman, Henry,’ who sees no profit 
in pastoral calling. Mr. Parker relates 
some of the tragedies and romances con- 
fided to him in visiting about the parish, 
supposedly not his present parish, as he 
tells Henry. Henry is enlightened and 
converted, but Mr. Parker concludes: 

“As he- left my fireside I wondered if 
he knew the joy and sorrow that gleamed 
at him from the lighted windows that he 
passed, as I knew them. He had no 
reason, like mine, to be grateful for a 
human task whose service lies not alone 
in sermons, but in memories and hopes, 
joys and experiences that well up from 
the unsuspected histories of living souls.” 


876 
After Seventy-five Years 


Clinton, Mass., church observes anniver- 
sary of incorporation 


Seventy-five years ago, on July 29, the 
First Unitarian Society in Clinton, Mass., 
was incorporated; and a few months 
earlier, on March 14, the town itself was 
incorporated. The minister of the church, 
Rev. James CG. Duncan, on Sunday morn- 
ing, July 26, 1925, presented some his- 
torical facts and made mention of men 
who had had important parts in both 
events. He also outlined plans for re- 
pairs to the auditorium and for a me- 
morial tablet to the founders and bene- 
factors of the parish. The parish has 
voted to reshingle the roof, redecorate the 
interior of the auditorium, have the organ 
repaired, and install the memorial tablet. 

Among the founders and other workers 
who have contributed largely to the life 
of this church, Mr. Duncan mentioned 
Sidney Harris, his sons,—Edwin A. (and 
wife, Mrs. Addie K.) and George S.,—his 
prother, Emory, with Levi Harris and his 
son of the same name, Franklin Forbes, 
William Stearns, Andrew Z. Fuller, George 
¥F. Howard, William Clifford, Christopher 
G. Stone, Eben S. Fuller, Daniel A. White, 
Milton Jewett, George W. Weeks, Gilman 
M. Palmer, and Charles Bowman. The 
descendants of many of these pioneers 
now worship in the Clinton church. “One 
of the first things that impresses us about 
the group of men who founded our church 
is their youthfulness,” said Mr. Duncan. 
“Only one of the men I have mentioned 
was over forty years of age.” 

With a constituency of between only 
forty and fifty families, the parish erected 
its first church building, spending be- 
tween five and six thousand dollars 
and assuming a debt of $2,600. In 
1872, the parish decided to raise the audi- 
torium to make room for the vestry, 
parlor, and dining room, at an expense of 
between eleven and twelve thousand dol- 
lars. Within the last twenty-five years, 
this church has liquidated a debt of 
$10,000 and achieved an endowment of 
more than $25,000 and a parsonage. 

Mr. Duncan reminded his congregation 
of the mission and the duty of Unitarians 
in these days. He said, in part: 

“The paramount mission of Unitarian- 
ism is to seek and preach the truth. The 
glory of the Unitarian church is that it 
maintains a free pulpit, a place from 
which thoughtful and reverent men may 
proclaim the truth as God gives them to 
see the truth. Never, I believe, was it 
of more importance than it is to-day, 
when this high privilege is being called 
in question and even legislated against, 
that all truth-lovers and lovers of liberty 
should rally rouxid the Liberal church and 
demonstrate their loyalty by their gen- 
erosity and regular attendance upon its 
service. 

“The fact is, we Unitarians are not 
awake, I will not say to the opportunity 
that presents itself to us, but to the ob- 
ligations, the duty that confronts us and 
calls us to bestir ourselves and lead the 
world into the light—the light that 
shines not alone from the pages of the 
Scriptures but from the crust of the earth 
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and the stars in the sky; the light that 
streams unto the mind of man from the 
whole universe,—the very light of God. 

“T recently came across some words 
from the pen of Albert Edward Wiggan 
which expressed my meaning: ‘It is a 
great day in a man’s life when he sur- 
renders to the truth. He has entered 
into a new kind of life. He suddenly 
finds himself in possession of a strange 
new power—the power to handle and con- 
trol facts, the power to discover new 
facts for himself. He finds for the first 
time that his knowledge has become 
power—power to move men and things. 
His feet are at last on the highway toward 
the four great objects of life and educa- 
tion; namely, poise, power, peace, and 
freedom.’ 

“You can easily test these marks of 
education upon your neighbors. Study 
the people you meet, and you will soon 
see that the whole world is divided into 
these two types—open-minded and tight- 
minded people. Open-minded people you 
can educate; tight-minded you can’t. 

“Unitarianism means open-mindedness, 
the mind that welcomes new truth where- 
ever found and at whatsoever cost. Cul- 
tivate the open mind. Nor is it the open 
mind or the light of truth alone that the 
Liberal church requires of its members. 
Light without love is a cold affair. If 
God is light, He is also love—and to 
bear witness to the light and lead lives of 
love or service is the twofold purpose for 
which our church exists and the double 
duty it calls upon us to discharge. That 
is what the men and women of this 
church have been doing these seventy- 
five years; and who ean doubt that their 
words and works have exerted a profound 
influence in this community?’ 


Why He Debated with Mr. Potter 


Dr. John Roach Straton liked to debate 
with Rev. Charles Francis Potter, because 
Mr. Potter did not trim or compromise 
or use language with double meanings. 
Dr. Straton gives several reasons in the 
Sunday School Times why he accepted 
Mr. Potter’s challenge. One reason was 
that Mr. Potter was an “outspoken Mod- 
ernist.” He says: 

“From my knowledge of Mr. Potter, I 
was convinced that he would not, like 
some Modernists within the ranks of the 
evangelical denominations, resort to ver- 
bal ambiguities and the use of religious 
language with a double meaning, but that 
he would plainly and explicitly avow his 
beliefs,—rather, his unbelief. I felt, there- 
fore, that it would be highly useful at 
the present time thus to draw him out 
in the debates in order that all the people 
might see just what Modernism is and 
just how radical and revolutionary are 
these modernistic views. 

“That this end also was attained in the 
debates is amply proved by the fact that 
many Modernists who habitually camou- 
flage, and some of the so-called ‘middle 
of the roaders,’ and a number of the edi- 
tors of radical religious journals, have 
frantically disowned and disclaimed Mr. 
Potter as a representative of the Modern- 
ists. Despite such disclaimers, however, 
he is a fair representative of the Modern- 
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ists, and the only ground of complaint 
that the Modernists have in the matter is 
that, through the debates, Modernism has 
had the mask torn from its face and can 
be seen by all the people for the thing 


that it really is.” 


Dr. Straton, however, had previously 
tried for a debate with Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick and again with President 
W. H. P. Faunce of Brown University, 
but they refused, and he did “the next 
best thing.” 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or moreinsertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


USE A DUPLICATOR and Addressing Machine 
to keep in touch with your congregation, also 
print circulars, programs, ete. Get our low 
prices on rebuilt and guaranteed machines. 
Tue Prouirr Company, 117 CR North Market 
Street, Chicago. 


a 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. Visitors will find excel- 
lent accommodations, homelike rooms, down- 
town, close to White House. Restaurants near. 
Two blocks from Washington Auditorium. 
Garage facilities. Free map. Telephone Frank- 
lin 1142. Address, Mrs. Korn, 1912 “G” 
Street, Northwest. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


; | ‘HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE - 


ol 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
"BOSTON 
Op 


Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. posite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 0380. 


HOTEL LENOX i 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Le! pe pe minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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; AKine’s Chapel Renovated 


Reopening for worship September 6— 
Plans for year 


Dader the direction of a committee of 
which Dr. Louis C. Cornish is chairman, 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., has under- 
gone extensive renovation during the 
summer months. The interior has been 
painted, upholstery has been repaired, a 
new ventilating system installed, the Min- 
_ister’s room redecorated, and miscellane- 
ous repairs have been carried through. 

-Sunday services will be resumed on 
September 6, and the week-day services, 
now so important a feature of the min- 
istry of the church, will be reopened at 
the beginning of October. These will 
again be under the direction of the min- 
ister, Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, and the 
visiting preachers for the season will in- 
clude some who make a second and third 
visit and some who have not preached in 
King’s Chapel before. A volume of Week- 
‘Day Sermons in King’s Chapel, by 
eighteen of the week-day preachers, with 
an introduction by Dr. Speight, is to be 
published in the early fall by Macmillan’s. 

_A: pamphlet compiled this summer by 
the minister, entitled “King’s Chapel— 
Historical Notes, Guide to the Monuments, 
Present Activities,” will make available 
to visitors much interesting information 
in convenient form. A ground plan is 
given with the monuments, numbered for 
ready reference to the text of the guide. 
Copies may be obtained from King’s 
Chapel House or at the church. 

The organist and choirmaster, Raymond 
C. Robinson, has spent the summer in 
France, studying with masters of the 
organ and enjoying exceptional facilities 
for the study of music suitable for the 
use of the King’s Chapel choir. He has 
played on several of the most famous 
organs in Paris. 


Now, Let Us Act Upon It! 


The minister of a New England Unita- 
rian parish put this into his annual re- 
port, and it needs no comment: “In the 
community about us there are hundreds 
that ought to be with us who have never 
been touched by our work or message, 
who do not know yet that there is a 
ehurch like ours—a church that stands 
for the things we stand for—in existence. 
We ought to be doing far more than we 
do at present in definite extension work, 
missionary enterprise. 


“We are not here to enjoy our religion. | 


We are here to spread it. Let us ask our- 
selves, each one of us, just what we have 
done individually, by personal effort, to 
spread this gospel of ours during the 
year that has gone. Have we given 
thought to it? Have we given time 
to it? Have we sacrificed for it? Our 
fathers were willing to do all this 
for their religion. Why should not this 
more beautiful religion of ours command 
us still more? I am looking forward to 
the day when our church may be filled, 
crowded to the doors, because we have 
awakened at last to the primal impor- 
_ tance of our faith, and the majestic power 
i tg 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


to investigate the possibilities of THe Beacon CoursE IN 
Reuiaious Epucation for the invigoration of your church 
school. This Courss is the result of much time, effort, and 
investment, and is considered by many to be superior to any 
other issued for the religious education of young people. 


KINDERGARTEN 
Ages 4 and 5 


THE LITTLE CHILD IN SUNDAY SCHOOL. Manual for Teachers and Four-page 
Leaflets for Pupils. By Clara T. Guild and Lillian B. Poor. 


PRIMARY 
Age 6 Grade I 
FIRST BOOK OF RELIGION. Manual for Teachers. Handwork sheets for pupil 


contain Lesson title, Bible reference, suggestions to teacher and directions for hand- 
work. By Mrs. Charles A. Lane. 


Age 7 Grade II 


LIVING TOGETHER. Manual for Teachers and Envelope of Handwork for Pupils. 
By Frances Dadmun. 
Age 8- Grade III 


CHILDREN OF THE FATHER. Manual for Teachers and Notebook for Pupils. 
By Frances Dadmun. 
JUNIOR 
Age 9 Grade IV 
GOD’S WONDER WORLD. Manual for Teachers and Leaflets for Pupils. By Cora 
Stanwood Cobb. 
Age 10 Grade V 


THE BIBLE AND THE BIBLE COUNTRY. Manual for Teachers, Textbook and 
Notebook for Pupils. By Jabez T. Sunderland. 


Age 11 Grade VI 


HEROIC LIVES. Manual for Teachers, Textbook and Notebook for Pupils. By - 
Albert R. Vail and Emily McClellan Vail. 


INTERMEDIATE 
Age 12 Grade VII 
FROM DESERT TO TEMPLE. Manual for Teachers and Textbook for Pupils. By 
Eleanor Wood Whitman. 
Age 13. Grade VIII 
THE STORY OF JESUS. Manual for Teachers and Notebooks for Pupils. By 
Florence Buck. 


THE GOSPEL OF JESUS. Textbook for Pupils. By Clayton R. Bowen. 


Age 14 Grade IX 


PETER AND PAUL AND THEIR FRIENDS. Lessons on the Apostolic Age. Man- 
ual for Teachers and Question Sheets for Pupils. By Helen Nicolay. 


SENIOR 
Age 15 Grade X 
OUR PART IN THE WORLD. Manual for Teachers and Textbook for Pupils. By 
Ella Lyman Cabot. 
Age 16 Grade XI 


TALKS TO YOUNG PEOPLE ON ETHICS. By Clarence Hall Wilson and Edwin 
Fairley. 
Age 17 Grade XII 
OUR UNITARIAN HERITAGE. By Earl Morse Wilbur. 


ADVANCED 
THE UNWROUGHT IRON: An Introduction to Religion. By Frederick May Eliot. 
FROM THE GOSPEL TO THE CREEDS. By William L. Sullivan. 
THE STORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
THE SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS. By George R. Dodson. 


A GOOD SCHOOL IS AN INVESTMENT 


Send for the free descriptive catalog and price 
list of the books in THE BEACON COURSE 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 BEACON STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The testimony of 
a Sood conscience 
is the glory of 


a good man 
THOMAS a KEMPIS 


Bainbridge Colby in Toledo 


Hon. Bainbridge Colby, formerly Secre- 
tary of State in the administration of 
Woodrow Wilson, and one of the counsel 
for the defense in the trial of John T. 
Seopes, who was convicted of teaching 
evolution in Tennessee, will speak to the 
congregation of the First Unitarian 
Church, Toledo, Ohio, in November. Dr. 
Harold E. B. Speight will also preach in 
Toledo, and Rey. Charles Francis Potter, 
religious expert and adviser in the Ten- 
nessee trial, in November, when Dr. 
Horace Westwood, the minister, will be 
eonducting a mission in Oklahoma City, 
Okla., under the auspices of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League. 


One Cheerful-Letter Record 


The Cheerful Letter Committee of All 
Souls Unitarian Church in New York 
City claims the record in work of this 
kind in the Unitarian fellowship. This 
committee’s annual report shows that, 
during its last year,—to select only a few 
. items,—it sent out 7,716 magazines, 1,390 
books, 319 letters, 182 packages of patch- 
work pieces, ten packages of sewing ma- 
terials, forty-one pieces of clothing, 237 
toys, 5,411 bedtime stories, 200 pictures, 
581 handkerchiefs, 244 pieces of music, 
twenty-one Bibles, thirty-eight phonograph 
and piano records. The total number of 
such items was 17,804. On eleven pack- 
ing days throughout the year, the com- 
mittee made up and sent 543 packages. 


The English Letter 
(Continued from page 863) 


a great simplification, but it is not likely 
to be adopted. Nor would it meet the 
needs of a great many who object to the 
other creeds. “Born of the Virgin Mary,” 
“descended into hell,” “the resurrection 
of the body” are phrases that cannot be 
used to-day with any honesty by vast 
multitudes of people. It is a pity that 
insistence is made on such matters in a 
world where the work of reconstruction 
so urgently necessary is itself in need of 
a vital religious faith. There are many 
people working for the reconstruction of 
the world who have no real faith that 
human nature can change sufficiently to 
make peace an assured thing, no vital 
faith in the possibility of the higher spir- 
itual nature establishing its sovereignty 
in human life. 

If only the churches throughout the 
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tie waysive Puteit||D I R E CG TO R Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women ataminimumcost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Travelling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 


Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 
23. For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Naw York, Curcaao, Sr. Louis, San FRANGISGO 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casor, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 

eMISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
forself-support. Next semester will begin Aug. 17. 

, For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Pz.D. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at. home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller, Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L, Locss, President. E. A. Courcu, Treasurer. . 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


various countries were not insisting on 
faith as the acceptance of a body of doc- 
trines, most of which have been formu- 
lated in ancient time and do not fit our 
time, and were rather creating faith in 
the vital sense of a strong energizing 
inward power making man’s work mighty 
for good in the world, what an enormous 
blessing they would be! That God loves 
the world; that man is redeemable what- 
ever condition of sin he may have got 
into; that mind has great power over 


matter; that the spirit in man rightly 
allied to God can overcome the resist- 
ance of the lower nature, and even make 
it co-operative to spiritual ends; that 
human nature can undergo changes in 
an upward direction; that the lower can ~ 
be, to use a modern term, sublimated, and 
that the changes which are possible to 
human nature are sufficient for the re- 
alization of the kingdom of God on the 
earth—is not this a faith for which the 
churches might well strive? F 


i 
_ 
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Williamstown: Light on the World 
(Continued from page 861) 


day is gone. Said the Bishop: “We want 
China to be like America.” He dealt in 


great detail with all her troubles, all her 


shortcomings. It is America’s peculiar 
strategic duty, he said, to lead the world 
in its policy toward China. 

Take them altogether, the conferences 
were better than a hundred best. books 


on the world, because the living voices 
of high-minded experts spoke with au- 


thority and power. ‘They were makers 
of a better presentment than a voyage 


round the world could offer, because you 


could not possibly get such objective and 
thorough treatment of present conditions 


and realities nor such proposals for the 


welfare of mankind as those men gave 
who came to Williamstown. 

The lectures included Dr. William HB. 
Rappard, Swiss member of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission of the League of 
Nations, who told us plainly we ought to 
be in the League, and won the favor of 
everybody in a remarkable degree by his 
simple candor about the failures of the 
League and by his extraordinary felicity 
and wittiness of speech. He was quite 


- the star; and, speaking from experience, 


© 


a man on the tennis courts far too fast 
for me, I am bound to say. Count Cip- 
pico was next in popularity, not because 
we agreed at all with his philosophy in 
defense, even glorification, of Mussolini’s 
dictatorship, whose bounden disciple he 
is, but because he believed so tremen- 
dously in his Cesarian “democracy” and 
in his message, and would fight instanter 
for every word, as Prof. BE. M. East 
learned when he ventured, in not too 
guarded speech, to urge Italy to prac- 
tice birth control for her over-population 
instead of sending the “dregs” to this 
country. 

That contretemps and the supersensi- 
tiveness of the navy contingent at every 
criticism of American nationalistic policy 
were the only exciting and amusing in- 
eidents in the whole month. The news- 
papers made more of both items than they 
deserved. The naval officers always took 
umbrage, as though they were the coun- 
try’s special defenders, at any intimation 
of our being less than God’s own anointed 
perfections. One could not escape the 
feeling that they regarded their calling 
as being not as high in esteem as it once 
was. We could not all take the situation 
so seriously. There was no reason for 
their habitual quickness on the trigger. 
There was no pacifism in Williamstown, 
only good sense. The country was in no 
danger. 

As I finish writing this general report, 
which may be followed later by some 
things of a special and detailed nature, 


-I see President Garfield’s announcement 


that the Institute of Politics will seek 
an endowment of one to two million 
dollars. “I feel we are evolving a new 
method of international conference,” he 


gays, “and a new approach to understand- 


ing, enlightenment, and good will.” For 
five years the Institute has been sustained 
by private donors, principally Bernard M. 


_ Baruch, and by the General Education 


and the Carnegie Corporation. For 
2 years longer these resources will 


» 
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be available. It seems certain that be- 
fore that period elapses, the Institute 
will be permanently established on its 
own foundation. Having created a place 
for itself, it will receive support meet for 
its great usefulness to America and the 
world. 


Tablet to John Murray 


A tablet to John Murray, pioneer of 
Universalism in the United States, has 
been erected by the Universalist General 
Convention in the Alton Parish Church, 
Alton, England, where he was baptized. 
The tablet was dedicated on July 8 by the 
vicar of the church, and addresses were 
made by Dean Lee S. McCollester and Dr. 
Frank Oliver Hall of Crane Theological 
School, Tufts College, who represented 
the Convention. Dr. Hall is chairman of 
the John Murray lectureship of the Con- 
vention. 


They Will Debate on Evolution 


Rey. Cyril Wyche, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in San Jose, Calif., will 
debate with Rev. Charles 8S. Knight of 
Grace Baptist Church in that city some- 
time this autumn on the subject of evolu- 
tion. Other points of difference between 
fundamentalists and liberals will also be 
debated. It is planned to have the de- 
bates after the opening of the Teachers’ 
College, so that the students may hear 
them. 
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A Little Orthodox Joking 


Attacking Clarence Darrow at the time 
of the Seopes trial and arguing for a 
literal reading of the creation account in 
Genesis, the Memphis, Tenn., Commercial 
Appeal thus disposed of a popular attempt 
—in which Mr. Darrow, by the way, has 
not exerted himself—to reconcile Genesis 
and science: 

“Perhaps Mr. Darrow would have us 
believe that the term ‘day,’ as set forth 
in the chronicle, represented a million 
years or so. 

“That would force those who agree 
with Mr. Darrow into the admission that 
when God rested on the seventh day He 
took a vacation of a million years, or 
whatever Mr. Darrow and the evolu- 
tionists want to call a day. Mighty few 
believers in the Bible are going to be 
convinced that the Lord remained off the 
job that long. 

“The Sabbath Day was the seventh day, 
the day on which God rested, the evening 
and the morning, representing a complete 
revolution of the earth. 

“How absurd it would be to say that 
God, through Moses, commanded the 
people to work 6,000,000 years and then 
rest for a million years!” 


To be liberal does not mean to have 
an easy theology, a soft Jehovah, or a 
placid categorical imperative—Abram 
Simon. 
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is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts to 
receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
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The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 


Ministerial Relief. 
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**A Real Achievement’’ 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 


By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 
Dr. William Wallace Fenn, Professor of Theology in Harvard University, 


writing about “Jesus the Man,” says: 


“T greatly enjoyed reading it. Naturally, here and there in it are points to 
which one or another scholar would take exception, but I recall no statement to 
which all scholars would object, and the vivid, dramatic narrative carries one 


alon 


with ever deepening interest. You have succeeded in making Jesus 


intelligible as an historical figure, and that is a real achievement.” 


Of course, you expect to read this book some time. 
Price $2.50 


you on your summer vacation? 


Why not take it with 


From your dealer or direct from the publisher upon receipt of check, or 


sent C.O.D. upon request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY, Oklahoma City 


Truth is more of an estranger than fic- 
tion.— Boston Transcript. 


“T think I’ll take my beauty nap now.” 
“Take a good long sleep, dear.’—Pitt 
Panther. 


“Can we do anything toward making 
our wishes come true?” I asked. ‘Yes,” 
said he. “Forget them.’—Daily Express. 


Mother: “What did you learn at Sun- 
day-school to-day?” Betty: “Not much. 
We're still having the same God.”—Life. 


“Columbus was not only a discoverer 
but a prophet.” “How so?” ‘When he 
first sighted America, didn’t he shout, ‘I 
see dry land’?” 


A Baptist minister was once asked how 
it was that he consented to the marriage 
of his daughter to a Presbyterian. “Well,” 
he replied, “so far as I have ever been 
able to discover, Cupid never studied 
theology.” 5 


A judge’s little daughter, who had 
attended her father’s court for the first 
time, was very much interested in the 
proceedings. After her return home she 
told her mother: ‘Papa made a speech, 
and several other men made speeches to 
twelve men who sat all together, and then 
' these twelve men were put in a dark room 
to be developed.”—Pearson’s Weekly. 


A Holyoke, Mass., man in Worcester 
found that he had spent all his money, 
and began looking about for a chance to 
earn some. Seeing a group of men digging 
for the foundation of a new building, he 
asked the foreman if he could go to work. 
“Sure,” said the foreman, “help yourself 
to a shovel.”. Picking up an idle shovel, 
the newcomer worked away for a couple 
of hours. Finally, when he paused for a 
rest, one of the men who was working 
beside him said: “I don’t seem to know 
you—where do you live?” “I live in 
Holyoke,” replied the newcomer. “What 
are you doing here?” asked the other. 
“All of us Worcester men are giving a 
day’s work free to help build the new 
Presbyterian church.’—Boston Globe. 


Commodore Vanderbilt always wore 
a neat white tie under his chin, such a 
tie as betokened the clergy of his day. 
As all the world knows, Commodore 
Vanderbilt’s language was warmer than 
is demanded by polite society, full of 
words which clergymen might use, but 
with a different accent. When the Com- 
modore was one day on a_ stage-coach 
journey, Christian Work tells us, two 
gentlemen opposite who had never seen 
him before fell to discussing his appear- 
ance. They had no doubt that he was a 
minister. The Commodore chuckled to 
himself to hear them bet on his denomina- 
tion. One was sure he was a Methodist. 
The other put up ten dollars that he was 
a Presbyterian. The Commodore waited 
some natural opportunity to correct their 
misconception. It came after an hour's 
drive, at a fork in the road where the 
horses floundered about and the Commo- 
dore unloosed. His expletives shocked 
the brethren opposite beyond words. The 
man who had bet on his being a Presby- 
terian burst out to his fellow, “I’ve lost. 
I've.lost. He is neither Presbyterian’ nor 
_ Methodist.. He must be a Universalist !” 


Before we can pay a two dollara day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 
by bequests. Remember the ministers’ pension 
when you draw your will. 
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Church Announcements 


MANCHESTER-BY-THH-SEA. FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo Street. Serv- 
ice Sunday morning at 11 o’clock. Rev. Howard 
Charles Gale of Beverly, Mass., will parach 
Sunday, September 6. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and ‘Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
minister emeritus, Rev. Harold EB. B. Speight, 
minister. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. 
Morning prayer, with sermon by Dr. Brown, 
September 6, at 11 A.M. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH. (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 11 a.m., Church 
Service, September 6, Rey. John Sayles, D.D.. 
First Liberal Church of Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Union 
Summer Service at 11 a.m. September 6, Rev. 
Eugene R. Shippen, Second Church, Boston, 
will preach. The First and Second Churches, 
the South Congregational Society, and the 
Church of the Disciples unite with the Arling- 
ton Street Church for the summer. A brief 
Hymn Service at 7 P.M., weather permitting, 
will be held from the front.steps of the church. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell na ML Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of h hesttpedta Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by ‘« seach to Star Island. 

The Star Island Connentice wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 


and eoobinae od ravaie of the Shoals movement 
may be assu’ 


When you are making your will, and wish to 
a ey a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
3 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 7 


Wim B. Nicuots, President — it 
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